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RENE VIVIANI 
The special representative and former Premier of the Republic of France, who arrived in America in the 
latter part of March to urge upon the new Administration the necessity for reorganizing our relations with 
European countries [See page 9] 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE foreign policy under the Harding 
Administration is rapidly taking form. 
First and foremost, we shall haveno 
relations with the Russian Govern- 
ment which is supported by murder 
and dedicated to the overthrow of democracy. 

And it is clear that, while the Administration 
does not object to a Congressional declaration 
that war no longer exists, the actual settle- 
ment of the war must be made in codperation 
with the Allies under the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles, although modifications, including 
the elimination of the League Covenant, are to 
be made. The important point, however, is 
that Harding has committed himself to a 
settlement under the existing treaty and in 
coéperation with the Allies. After this he 
commits himself to an effort to create some 
machinery to take the place of the League. 
The President’s message and the informal note 
to Germany announcing that we agree with 
the Allies as to Germany’s guilt in the war and 
the necessity for her making reparations to the 
full extent of her ability are efforts to provide 
an antidote for the weakening of the Allies’ 
position which our attitude has caused. 

In the meanwhile the State Department has 
announced that as long as we are not in the 
League we do not necessarily accept the 
League’s decisions as binding, and that we in- 
tend to negotiate concerning our rights with any 
nation whose acts affect those rights, whether 
that nation is acting in accordance with the 
dictates of the League, the agreements of the 
Big Three, or on its own initiative. 





It is, however, fairly clear that the new 
Administration, while refusing to use the League 
machinery, does, through the old channels of 
diplomacy, intend to maintain close and 
sympathetic relations with Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, and with these relations to 
take a more informed interest in world affairs 
—all of which affect us now more or less 
directly—than we ever have done hereto- 
fore. Todothis, Mr. Hughes evidently intends 
to make a very strenuous effort to reorganize the 
diplomatic and consular services, not only in 
personnel, and continuity of service but also in 
their relations with the State Department. 
The reform in the State Department itself, 
headed by Secretary Hughes with Henry 
Fletcher and Robert Bliss as assistants, will 
mean more in giving morale and purpose to the 
whole service than any other single thing. 
Mr. Hughes’s definiteness of mind and admini- 
strative ability are well known. Mr. Fletcher 
is the only man who ever rose through the 
grades of the diplomatic service to the rank of 
ambassador and his experience and that of 
Mr. Bliss cover many of the capitals of the 
world. 

It is an encouraging sign that the new State 
Department is not on the defensive, merely 
trying to settle troubles that have arisen, but 
that it has already taken the initiative and is 
trying to direct the course of events into 
channels which shall be safe and beneficial 
to the United States—the only method by 
which diplomatic crises can be averted before 
they arise. 
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CHARLES G. DAWES 


Head of a committee of eleven, appointed by the President to conduct an inquiry into the treatment of our 

ex-soldiers. Mr. Dawes, a Chicago financier, was, during the war, a brigadier-general on General Pershing’s 

staff, and his record both during and since the war is one that suggests the probability of action on the greatly 
delayed problem of our ex-soldiers 
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EUGENE MEYER 


Appointed by President Harding as head of the resuscitated War Finance Corporation. Mr. Meyer is 
largely responsible for the existence of this board, and is also largely responsible for its being called into 
operation again after its activities were suspended in 1920 [See page 14] 





THE STATUE OF BOLIVAR, RECENTLY UNVEILED IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY 

This statue of the great South American liberator, executed by Mrs. Sally James Farnham, was erected by 

the Venezuelan Government. The unveiling was made the occasion for a demonstration of strong Pan Amer- 
ican friendship, in which President Harding was invited to take the leading part 





THE BUST OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Sulgrave Institution and seventy-one associated societies are presenting to the people of Great Britain, 

for deposit in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and in the Town Hall, Liverpool, two busts of George Wash- 

ington from the original statue by Jean Antoine Houdon. A third will be presented to Sulgrave Manor, 
the English ancestral home of the Washingtons. The unveilings will take place in May 





SIR PAUL DUKES 


Who, until recently, was Chief of the British Secret Intelligence Service in Soviet Russia, and whose article, 
descriptive of conditions in Russia, appears in this number of the WorLD’s Work. The inserted pictures 
were taken at the time he was playing the part of an enthusiastic Bolshevik [See page 100] 
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The Visit of René Viviani 


NE of the most important events since 
() the signing of the Versailles Treaty is 
the visit of M. Viviani to this country. 
This visit is especially significant for the 
memories which it arouses. Few names imply 
more in the recent history of Franco-American 
relations than that of Viviani. He was the 
Prime-Minister of France who conducted the 
*negotiations with Germany which preceded the 
World War. In May, 1917, Viviani and 
Marshal Joffre headed the French Commission 
to this country—a mission which resulted in 
the creation of an American Army and the 
effective codperation of the United States in 
the war. M. Viviani’s eloquence, sincerity, 
and patriotism profoundly impressed the 
audiences he addressed and the people with 
whom he came in personal contact, and laid 
the basis for the earnest reception which he 
has now received. Though his mission is one 
of officially extending the felicitations of France 
to the new American President, it has in fact a 
purpose much more far-reaching and definite. 
M. Viviani’s real hope is that this visit may 
complete the results of the one which was 
made so successfully in 1917. At that time he 
and his associates succeeded in persuading 
the American people that upon their whole- 
souled participation in the war depended the 
salvation of the Allied cause. The fruits of 
this codperation became evident eighteen 
months afterward in a defeated Germany. 
Having contributed decisively to this result, 
the mass of Americans apparently regarded 
their work as finished and began to lose interest 
in European politics. 

The essential characteristic of M. Viviani 
is the dramatic; and his arrival has the whole- 
some effect of concentrating national attention 
upon the existing. internatiorial situation— 
of bringing the Harding Administration face 
to face with what is its greatest problem. 
The world is marking time, waiting for a final 
policy toward Germany. The economic and 
industrial life of all nations is standing still 
until this matter is decided. Conditions are 
not so acute in the United States as in other 
countries, but they are far from satisfactory, 
and there will be no positive change until the 
Administration clearly outlines and actively 
pursues a foreign policy. There is no excuse for 
further delay. There is no comfort to be 
gained in any further carping on the mistakes 
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of the Wilson régime. The fact that the 
Versailles Treaty was made a political issue 
gave some excuse for postponing this de- 
cision until a new Administration was seated 
in Washington. That Administration is now 
in power; it was elected by the most over- 
whelming majority given any President since 
the Civil War; it has an abundant majority 
in both the Senate and the House. The 
Republicans therefore have ready to their 
hands all the agencies needed for meeting the 
German issue. It is absurd to maintain, as 
certain unenlightened and partisan forces at 
Washington are maintaining, that the Treaty 
and the League are not the predominant ques- 
tions of the hour. The assertion that the 
tariff comes first is not only a display of paro- 
chialism sadly out of tune with the pressing 
claims of a disordered and disintegrating 
Europe, but is nonsensical from a fiscal stand- 
point. The close relation between the German 
indemnity and a tariff policy is apparent, since 
Germany must pay an indemnity, if she does 
pay one, in manufactured goods. It will be 
necessary to have this and other questions 
resulting from the war settled before Congress 
can act intelligently on the tariff or anything 
else. Even taxation, important as that is, 
is a matter that can be decided only after a 
peace policy has been determined. The 
amount we shall pay in taxes is clearly con- 
nected with such questions as disarmament, 
the American-owed debts of European powers, 
reparations, and a dozen other details. More- 
over, the time has passed when Washington 
can discuss this issue in generalities. The last 
eight months have witnessed a sufficiency of 
ambiguous phrases. No proposal is entitled 
to the slightest interest now that is not made in 
definite terms. Theworld cares to hear nothing 
further about an “association of nations,” 
“codperation,” and the like; it is now con- 
cerned only in a programme which sets out in 
precise terms just what these expressions mean. 


Influence of American Drifting in Europe 


HE truth is rapidly dawning on the 
American consciousness that American 
policy since the Armistice has exercised a 
malevolent influence upon the course of human 
existence. To what an extent this explains the 
demoralized condition of Europe cannot be 
determined in a situation which is so complex; 
but it has been important. The most unfor- 
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tunate circumstance has been the encourage- 
ment it has given to Germany. The recent 
conduct of the German peace commissioners 
has opened many American eyes. Their 
spokesman, Doctor Simons, has taken a 
public stand which suggests the conqueror 
rather than the conquered. He has defiantly 
proclaimed the German belief that Germany 
does not regard itself as a defeated country 
and that it does not acknowledge responsibility 
for the war. In face of the fact that Germany, 
in signing the Treaty, specifically accepted this 
responsibility, and that the whole Treaty rests 
upon this acceptance, the new Simons doctrine 
amounts to little less than a repudiation of the 
work of Versailles. More and more is it be- 
coming apparent that Germany proposes to 
ignore its signature—that the one fixed 
determination in German foreign policy at 
present is the destruction of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

At no time since the Armistice has the 
Fatherland shown any contrition—that is 
not a German trait; but never have its 
public acts taken on the insolence and defiance 
that mark them now. What is the explana- 
tion? It seems evident enough. Germany 
is simply playing once more the old Bismarck- 
ian game of dividing the enemy. She has just 
one possible way of escaping the penalties of 
her crimes, and that is by separating the 
United States from the Allies. Germany 
knows that she was unbeaten up to the time 
that this country entered the war. The 
result of this codperation was the Treaty of 
Versailles—which represented the most dis- 
astrous defeat ever suffered by a great power 
which survived as a great power. This 
document is unique in human annals. It will 
take at least half a century to carry out its pro- 
visions. It necessarily assumes that the Pow- 
ers, whose force compelled Germany to sign 
it, must remain united for the purpose of en- 
forcing it. Something in the nature of a 
league of nations, in an alliance of the great 
non-Teutonic Powers, is implied in the very 
structure of the Treaty itself, for without this 
united force the details can never be carried 
out. If Great Britain should withdraw its 
support of France, is it likely that Germany, 
with a population twice that of the Republic, 
and with great military skill and resources, 
will observe these severe stipulations? But 


the codperation of the United States is just as 
essential. 


German statesmen can thus see one 


possibility of breaking the Treaty and restoring 
Germany to her former strength; and that is 
by building a great wall between America 
and Europe. It is not surprising that many 
happenings of the last two years should en- 
courageher. The failure of prompt ratification 
was the greatest victory Germany won since 
the destruction of the Fifth British Army in 
March, 1918. The fact that the responsibility 
for this failure is at least evenly distributed 
between the Senate and the Wilson Administra- 
tion, that forces beyond the control of the 
American people placed them in this equivocal 
position, is not the point: the German masses 
cannot be expected to understand the intri- 
cacies of American politics or the play of 
personal and party passion in this country. 
That the American nation had officially re- 
jected the product of Versailles was enough; 
to a people who could see nothing in the future 
but blackness the action of Washington opened 
up a new sunrise. The alliance which had 
accomplished the military destruction and 
which alone could keep down the Germanic 
menace was apparently broken. The present 
defiance of Germany is the inevitable conse- 
quence. So long as America remains aloof, 
invasions by the Frencharmy will not especially 
disturb the Fatherland; they are only tempo- 
rary inconveniences. If this country main- 
tains its present policy, aggression from France 
is a matter to which Germany herself can at- 
tend to in time. 


The German-Americans Take Heart 


UT this indefinite position will have 
deplorable consequences at home: as 


well -as in Europe. Already voices 
which had been quiescent during the war are 
again becoming vocal. One of the worst 
consequences of the World War was the out- 
break of hyphenism. The evidence which it 
afforded that there were certain elements in 
our population whose first allegiance was 
given to a European country and who, indeed, 
regarded the United States chiefly as an in- 
strument for advancing the interests of 
a distant Fatherland, was something which 
struck deeply at the whole national structure. 
A particularly deplorable characteristic of 
hyphenism is that it is contagious. It is 
not exclusively a manifestation of the German 
and Irish immigrant, though in these direc- 
tions it is most vociferous. It extends to al- 
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most every element in our population. All 
during the Peace Conference the more recently 
arrived immigrants sought to use the United 
States to advance the interests of their Euro- 
pean fatherlands. American Poles, Czecho- 
slovaks, Italians, and Greeks seemed to think 
that it was the business of the American 
delegates to advance their purely particularistic 
“national aspirations” in Europe rather than 
attempt to settle all problems on their merits. 
All right-minded Americans can have only the 
greatest contempt for the ignorant and de- 
graded campaign which Henry Ford is waging 
against the Jews; the atrocious falsehoods 
published about a world-wide Jewish con- 
spiracy to exploit mankind are at once ludi- 
crous and infamous. Yet these same Ameri- 
cans see in the Zionistic movement a menace 
to American solidarity; for anything that tends 
to make any section of the population transfer 
a modicum of its allegiance, even a sentimental 
and religious allegiance, to foreign soil is an 
impediment to that undivided devotion which 
true Americanism demands. Americanism, 
after all, is a jealous mistress, and can brook 
no rivals. 

But the most offensive revival of hyphen- 
ism is that which is now being exerted 
in the interest of Germany. In February a 
large crowd of disloyal American citizens 
gathered in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, nominally to protest against 
the presence of Negro troops in German 
cities—this despite the fact that no Negro 
troops had been so stationed for six months; 
really to praise Germany, to abuse the new 
American President, to advocate the cause of 
Germanism in the United States, and to create 
a public sentiment that would separate the 
United States from Great Britain and France 
and transform our country into an agency for 
destroying the Treaty of Versailles. This 
meeting was really a great service to the cause 
of international decency; for it had the effect of 
widely advertising the Germanic purpose, of 
awakening the anti-Germanic impulses of the 
American people, and of starting forces at 
work that more than counteracted its malig- 
nant influence. The resurrection of certain 
disreputable characters who had not blatantly 
exhibited themselves since April, 1917, proved 
to be the precise stimulus which Americanism 
needed. The lack of an American policy on the 
Treaty was really the cause of this and numer- 
ous other manifestations of a new Germanic 
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propaganda. One of the most effective ways 
of crushing these disintegrating forces and of 
hastening that process of amalgamation in 
which the future of the nation depends is to end 
the period of inaction. America’s entrance 
into the war at once ended hyphenism and 
transformed all the elements in the population 
—always excepting the minute minority of pro- 
fessional agitators—into a solid and compact 
phalanx of Americans. Our entrance into the 
peace, if it is emphatic and definite, will have 
the same effect. 


Industrial Recovery Awaits Peace 


T IS also apparent that there can be no 
| permanent improvement in industrial and 

agricultural conditions until this uncer- 
tainty is removed. The loss of the European 
market is the chief reason for the economic 
troubles that now afflict us. So long as the 
United States Government financed the ex- 
portation of our great commodities to Europe, 
as it did for more than a year following the 
Armistice, this nation could enjoy boom times. 
But that is a process which cannot go on in- 
definitely; the rehabilitated War Finance 
Corporation may accomplish something, but no 
one expects that body to solve all the problems 
now facing the agricultural districts. The 
trouble that chiefly accounts for the existing 
depression is the sensational slump in the prices 
of those great commodities which largely 
explain our national prosperity—grain, cotton, 
pig iron, copper, and the like. It is true that 
the 1920 exports of wheat were nearly twice 
as large as those of 1919, and the greatest in 
our history; yet these exports largely represent 
the carrying out of contracts entered into last 
summer, in the prosperous season, and, while 
the outlook for this year is becoming brighter, 
there is little expectation that the record of the 
year just closed will be duplicated in 1921. 
The prosperity of one large section of the 
country, the South, depends almost exclusively 
upon cotton, and here the prospect is really 
disheartening. So large a part of last year’s 
crop is still unmarketed that the planters have 
little incentive to grow a new one in 1921. 
Prices are so low that the loans made to 
finance operations in 1920 are unpaid, and the 
wherewithal to grow a new crop is therefore not 
readily obtainable. This does not mean that 
Europe has outgrown her need for the surplus 
product of our farms or plantations or our 
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factories. The world is not facing a period of 
overproduction—rather the reverse. It simply 
means that the mechanism of distribution has 
collapsed. Upon one point all economists and 
financial authorities are agreed; and that is that 
there will be no permanent change in agricul- 
tural and industrial conditions until a peace 
settlement has been made and the world 
started on the way to recovery. Legislation 
by Congress may help, but will not perman- 
ently relieve the ills of the farmers, the plant- 
ers, the manufacturers, the bankers, and the 
merchants; the real difficulty is fundamental, 
and that is the existence of a chaotic world. 
More and more the fact is becoming clear 
that mankind is facing an entirely new period 
in its industrial development and its political 
organization. As the question of the German 
indemnity is studied, the strange character 
of this new existence is manifest. It has now 
become a commonplace of newspaper discussion 
that the Germans can pay their indemnity 
in only one form—that of goods and services. 
There is only about $3,000,000,000 of gold in 
the world; Germany possesses only a fractional 
amount of this; whether the proposed indem- 
nity is placed at $55,000,000,000, its face 
value, or at $20,000,000,000, its discount 
value, the idea that Germany can pay in any 
way except labor is, of course, absurd. The last 
great war indemnity actually collected, the 
$1,000,000,000 paid by France in 1871, was paid 
in the shape of foreign securities held by the 
French people, who took French bonds in ex- 
change—the Government selling the securities 
for cash in foreign markets, particularly 
England. Germany does not possess a large 
stock of foreign investments, and can thus raise 
only a small part of her indemnity this way. 
Of course she could pay any indemnity de- 
manded in paper marks—but such payments 
would merely amount to a promissory note, 
which, in the present condition of German 
credit, would not possess great value. No, 
Germany can pay only by her labor—by 
actually rebuilding with the hands of German 
workmen the territories destroyed or by pro- 
ducing goods. The first suggestion does not 
altogether please the French; especially they 
do not wish an army of German workmen in 
districts where there is much French popu- 
lation. The prolonged presence of hundreds 
of thousands of German workmen would 
cause all kinds of social troubles. Besides, the 
French wish to reserve this vast amount of 


employment for French workmen. Thus, from 
whatever possible points of view the question is 
considered, the same fact stands out—that only 
by manufactured products can Germany dis- 
charge her debt to mankind. 


Far-Reaching Influences of an Indemnity 


HIS means the growth of an enormous 
German foreign trade—a phenomenon 
which the enemies of the Fatherland 
cannot regard with complacency. While the 
United States would be affected, we should 
not suffer so greatly from the competition as 
other countries, especially Great Britain. Just 
what effect the flooding of the world with 
German low-priced products would have-on 
British industry is something to which the 
British people are now giving much thought. 
Far more than British industry is at stake; 
the matter affects British politics, British 
social life, and the position of Great Britain as 
a great Power. The foreign trade of the 
United States canbe destroyed and we can 
make economic adjustments that will still per- 
mit us to exist as a great and rich nation. Not 
so Great Britain. The inevitable result of the 
loss of her foreign trade would be an enormous 
reduction in population, with all the misery 
which that implies. One effect would prob- 
ably be the transference of a large share of the 
population of the British Isles to the United 
States and to the British Colonies. In 
the early days of the Nineteenth Century 
there were only about 10,000,000 men and 
women and children in England, Scotland, and 
Wales; in. those days Great Britain was an 
economic entity, herself raising the nation’s 
food supply: in the Napoleonic wars, indeed, 
the farms of Great Britain, by feeding the con- 
tinent, performed much the same function that 
American farms performed in the recent war. 
At present the population is about 41,000,000. 
The presence of so many people in such a 
small area is an artificial state of affairs. It is 
made possible because England has become a 
great workshop and has built up an enormous 
foreign trade. The British have existed only 
by importing raw materials, exchanging the 
manufactured products with the rest “of the 
world for the food which they cannot grow 
themselves. Without this foreign trade Great 
Britain would be compelled to reduce its 
population to a size which could be supported 
by British agriculture. Under normal cir- 
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cumstances this is the danger that faces Great 
Britain as a nation; that the collection of an 
enormous German indemnity of manufactured 
goods would hasten the process is apparent. 
This is only one aspect of the problem presented 
by a defeated Germany. It only shows again 
that there can be no economic or industrial 
equilibrium until this matter is settled. The 
idea that the United States can remain aloof 
while settlement is being made is simply 
childish. Whether there is to be a political 
League of Nations may be disputed, but 
there can be no question that an economic 
League of Nations already exists, that the 
world is an economic entity, and that nothing 
can happen in one section that does not im- 
mediately affect the rest. One of the greatest 
arguments for a world organization to assure 
peace is that a war is no longer the private bus- 
iness Of the nations that chose to wage it. It 
is the concern of the entire world. Certain 
economists insist that, whatever the size of the 
German indemnity or whatever arrangements 
are made for its liquidation, the United States 
will really pay it. Since all nations have such 
a personal stake in international quarrels, it is 
not unfitting that they should have something 
to say as to whether they shall lead to war. 


Balance of Idealism in America’s Favor 


HILE most enlightened Americans 
W rier their nation should join 
some kind of a league or an associa- 
tion, they still believe that the manifestation of 
a new spirit in Europe would help the general 
situation. If the future of the world is to be 
settled on the basis of idealism, this idealism 
should be organized on a practical basis. 
Despite the unkind things said of the United 
States in foreign countries the balance of 
idealism, so far, isin this country’s favor. But 
the difficulty is that neither our idealism nor 
that of any other nation has produced a suffi- 
ciently practical formula. Premier Clemen- 
ceau started the peace proceedings at Paris 
with a speech in the Chamber of Deputies, 
in which he took his stand in favor of recon- 
stituting Europe on the basis of the old 
balance of power. Despite the Wilsonian 
League, that is the principle which ultimately 
triumphed. 
The world did not clearly see this at 
the time the peace was signed, but it sees 


it clearly enough now. Territories were 
= 
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passed about for the purpose of establishing 
strategic frontiers and also as the spoils of 
victory. France and Great Britain acquired 
enormous accessions of new territory in Asia 
and Africa, Italy obtained purely German- 
speaking populations in the Tyrol, to say 
nothing of Trieste and other territories in the 
Mediterranean and Asia Minor. Japan ob- 
tained virtual possession of the great Chinese 
province of Shantung besides valuable islands 
in the Pacific. Some of these non-European 
territories, it is true, were transferred under 
the guise of “mandatories,’ but the terms of 
such of the mandates as have since been 
published show that the new possessions are 
to be controlled in the interests of the trustee 
nations rather than in the interests of their 
wards or mankind generally. Perhaps, in the 
present state of international conscience and 
capacity, the distribution of the assets of 
victory on the spoils basis is inevitable; the 
question is not a simple one. But in the whole 
situation one fact stands out conspicuously. 
The one nation which has not claimed a re- 
ward, and which certainly has received none, 
is the United States. Directly connected with 
this is the fact that the one nation that has 
refused responsibility is the United States. | 
Had we been willing to accept responsibility it 
would have given us added power either for 
self-aggrandizement, if selfishness controlled us, 
or idealistic efforts if we were less selfishly in- 
clined—more likely for a mixture of both. But 
by refusing responsibility we are without either 
profit or opportunity to practise ideals. 
The ordering of Versailles appears most 
strikingly perhaps in the relative _posi- 


tions assigned the United States and 
Japan. The United States spent 40 bil- 
lion dollars in the World War; Japan 
invested about 250 million. The United 


States lost about 100,000 men—Japan about 
300. The United States has demanded no 
advantages in return for its expenditures; the 
defeat of Germany and the elimination of the 
autocratic menace are compensation enough. 
Japan gets China’s richest province, a large 
number of islands north of the equator that 
strategically nullify American occupation of the 
Philippine Islands, and the possession of a 
Pacific Island—that of Yap—which deprives 
this country of cable communication with its 
Far Eastern possessions. So far as material 
results are concerned, this country is thus 
considerably worse off than it was before the 
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World War—this despite its enormous 
expenditures of treasure and its considerable 
expenditure of life. 


America’s Duty to Europe 


this is precisely the position which the 

mass of Americans would prefer to oc- 
cupy. We have no interest in more land. 
Probably if this country had insisted, it too, 
could have shared in the parcellings out that 
took place in Paris. Great Britain frequently 
expressed a wish that the United States would 
join her in administering the German colonies, 
and our refusal to do so was perhaps a mistake. 
However, while we do not want more land we 
do want more trade and trading facilities, in the 
shape of cables and ships and markets. But 
on the whole it is fair to say that no fair charge 
of selfishness or lack of idealism can be made 
against the United States. This country had 
no responsibility for the World War. The ori- 
gins of our troubles, such as those with Mexico, 
are far removed from the origins of European 
disturbances. The principles by which we 
have in the past governed our foreign affairs 
are likewise different and less complicated than 
those of Europe. If we are going to codperate 
more in world affairs it is fair to ask Europe 
to bring her methods and ideals into conform- 
ity with ours at least as much as we change our 
habits to suit European conditions. On such 
a basis we can coéperate. 

The first thing to be done is to stop Ger- 
many in her frantic attempts to escape the 
consequences of her crimes. The Treaty of 
Versailles, like most human documents, is a 
mixture of good and bad, but the balance 
inclines to the good. The penalties inflicted 
on Germany represent nothing but justice. 
This country should exert its full influence to 
make certain that those penalties are carried 
out in full. The existence of these penalties 
in itself provides a sufficient reason why we 
should ratify the Treaty with such reservations 
as are essential. That there are great faults 
in the document is apparent, and these should 
be corrected. But the only way in which 
this country can assist in correcting them is 
by becoming a part of the general association 
of nations which will administer the Treaty. 
The visit of M. Viviani shows that the Allies 
are prepared to accept the changes which the 
American people demand. The business of 
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the Harding Administration should be to 
make this arrangement as speedily as posible. 
The United States draws its peoples and its 
traditions from Europe; we are what we are, 
because we are transplanted Europeans; and we 
certainly owe it to our inheritance to do all that 
we can to bring order and justice to a sadly 
worn and devastated continent. 


Mr. Eugene Meyer and the War Finance 
Corporation 


HERE is a great appropriateness in 

President Harding’s selection of Mr. 

Eugene Meyer as head of the resusci- 
tated War Finance Corporation. Mr. Meyer 
is the one person who is chiefly responsible for 
the existence of this board in its present shape. 
In March, 1919, Congress assigned a credit of 
$500,000,000 to the War Finance Corporation 
for the purpose of providing long credits to 
European customers who greatly needed Amer- 
ican products. In a year’s operations this 
organization lent $125,000,000 to such credi- 
tors; the reason it was not forced to encroach 
still more upon its resources was that it was 
able to persuade private bankers to assume a 
considerable part of the loans. In May, 1920, 
Secretary Houston suspended these operations; 
at that time our foreign trade was progressing 
prosperously and this work of the War Finance 
Corporation was regarded as_ superfluous. 
With the falling off in the demand for American 
agricultural products, strong pressure was 
exerted upon Congress for a resumption of this 
function. The judgment of many bankers 
and economists was strongly against it. The 
use of Government credit to finance exports 
was criticised as class legislation. Its purpose, 
it was urged, was to enable the farmers to sell 
their grain at high prices, and to use the money 
of the taxpayers in doing it. The process, 
therefore, was merely a temporary palliative; 
it might help the agricultural classes over their 
present hard times; the net. result would be to 
maintain high prices for a somewhat longer 
period; the injustice of the whole proceeding 
was that it took the money of one part of the 
community to bolster up the fortunes of an- 
other. 

This was the attitude of Secretary Houston 
and that of the President. The voice that 
most eloquently upheld a contrary view was 
that of Mr. Meyer. His testimony before a 
Congressional Committee was the most effec- 
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tive plea made in behalf of the War Finance 
Corporation. It converted Congress itself 
and many people whose natural tendency was 
to look upon this activity as a defiance of all 
the laws of finance and trade. As Mr. Meyer 
was a practical and successful banker, with 
international associations, his arguments natur- 
ally carried a weight that would not have been 
attached to those emanating from the plains of 
lowa and Kansas. The appearance of this 
Wall Street financier as a friend of the farmer 
also had a piquancy which was not lost upon 
congressmen and senators. Practically on his 
assurance that the plan would succeed, that it 
would promote trade generally and not burden 
the taxpayer, Congress passed the resolution— 
and again passed it over the President’s veto. 
The War Finance Corporation, however, has 
accomplished little since receiving this new 
lease of life. Naturally the farmers attribute 
this to the fact that the work had been placed 
in unfriendly hands. 

Whatever the justice of this criticism, Pres- 
ident Harding has done well in making Mr. 
Meyer the new head of the Board. If any 
man in the country can make the plan work, 
he is clearly the man. One of the most im- 
portant of his duties will be the stimulation 
of similar activities in non-official quarters. 
Already the Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration, organized under the Edge Act, is 
making preparations to engage in extensive 
operations. The organization of this concern 
is one of the most important developments 
in the business of promoting American foreign 
trade. There are foreign precedents for the 
Edge Act, under which this corporation is 
formed. Great Britain began its foreign trade 
expansion in earnest about 1860, and ten years 
afterward the German Empire started its 
competition for world markets. Both nations 
attempted to capture new markets by 
extending long term credits to purchasers, 
and the custom spread in all countries with 
which they did business. 

The -Edge Act represents an attempt to 
introduce the same system into this 
country. The Foreign Trade Financing Cor- 
poration, organized under its provisions, as- 
pires to accomplish in the foreign field of 
commerce almost what the Federal Reserve 
Bank accomplishes in the domestic. Its 
capitalization is large enough to exert a 
powerful influence on our foreign trade prob- 
lem, and it has the power to issue debentures 
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in an amount ten times greater than its capital. 
The proceeds of the sale of the debentures 
will be used solely in the interest of expanding 
American foreign trade. It will include in its 
activities every American industry and will 
operate in all foreign countries, taking the 
securities of the foreign buyer for the credit 
extended to him, or investing outright in 
foreign producing enterprises. Like the Eng- 
lish and the German organizations, the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation will establish 
outposts in every part of the world, for the 
furtherance of American commerce. 


The Harding Administration and 
the Civil Service 


NE subject of which little has been 
heard in recent years, despite the fact 
_ that there is hardly one that is more 


important, is that of civil service reform. 
This matter is important because it strikes 


‘deeply at the spirit that should underlie 


democratic institutions. The gross mani- 
festations of political corruption—such as the 
brazen use of money for the purchase of votes 
or legislation—are probably not the most 
serious impediments to honest government. 
These things are crimes and can be treated as 
crimes; there is no man so unblushing as to 
insist that they are anything else. The more 
difficult problems are those which arise from 
perverted points of view. Efficient and honest 
government is the kind which furnishes an 
exact return for every penny invested in it. 
In an administration conducted on ideal lines 
there would be no ground for personal favor- 
itiim—for the bestowal of offices in return 
for party services; every man and woman, in 
the humblest position as in the highest, would 
be selected purely on the basis of qualifications 
for the post. This is a conception which makes 
its way slowly, but political progress is meas- 
ured in accordance with the extent to which 
it becomes a rule of action. It is an idea 
which many of the most fiery advocates of 
political honesty have never absorbed. Mr. 
Bryan, for example, had spent a lifetime de- 
nouncing the men who sought to use the 
government for the advancement of their 
private interests, yet he never perceived that 
he was doing something just as reprehensible 
when he stuffed the Federal payrolls with his 
own political followers. Reduced to its final 
meaning, this amounts simply to using the 
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public funds for advancing personal or party 
interest. A curious aspect of the wave of re- 
form that swept over the country from 1900 
to 1912, manifesting itself in such proposals 
as the Initiative, the Referendum, the Recall, 
the popular election of United States Senators, 
and the like, was that it entirely overlooked 


a matter that was infinitely more important 


and pressing—and that was the reform of the 
civil service. Many of the Western states which 
were most insistent on Railroad Commissions 
and Compensation Acts had no civil ‘service 
commissions, and the successful politicians 
saw nothing wrong in treating the public 
offices as political spoils. 

Yet the great progress which has been made 
in reforming the civil service, especially that 
of the Federal Government, is one of the 
greatest triumphs American democracy has 
made in fifty years. It is a triumph in which 
both parties can about equally share. Presi- 
dent Hayes made the first important contri- 
bution, but perhaps President Cleveland is 
the one executive who gave the movement its 
greatest impetus. McKinley, Roosevelt, and 
Taft also. advanced the cause. In the last 
eight years progress has not been so great. 
On the whole the advocates of civil service 
reform do not look upon the Wilson Ad- 
ministrations as one of its friends. It passed 
several great measures which created a large 
number of new positions—especially the in- 
come tax law and the Volstead Act—and in 
most cases it specifically handed these jobs 
over to the politicians. On the other hand 
several improvements stand to its credit. 
Bryan’s retirement from the Department of 
State gave an opportunity for merit in the 
diplomatic service which was impossible so 
long as he remained in office; the most tangible 
evidence of this was the promotion of several 
young men to chiefs of mission in such countries 
as Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Austria. Above 
all the Wilson Administration took the final 
stage in removing the Post Office from politics 
by placing “presidential” postmasterships on 
a competitive basis. The result of this order 
was that every postmaster, even that of 
the largest cities, such as New York and 
Chicago, ceased to be a temporary appointee, 
owing his place to political favor, but a per- 
manent official, who was to obtain the position 
solely on the ground of fitness and to hold 
office during good behavior. 

The new Harding Administration has al- 


ready given signs that it proposes to further 
the cause of this great reform. The new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the new Secretary 
of State have retained most of the assistant 
secretaries whom they found in office. The 
hopes entertained by many Senators that 
President Wilson’s order on first class post- 
masters would be rescinded by Mr. Harding 
are apparently doomed to disappointment. 
Mr. Hays, the new Postmaster-General, ex- 
perienced politician that he is, assures the 
country that it is his purpose to “strengthen 
and broaden the civil service at every point 
wherever possible to the end that merit may 
govern.” “The post office,” he adds, “is an 
institution for service and not an institution 
for profit.” It is his determination “to put 
the entire postal service upon a purely business 
basis, so sound and so serviceable that no 
political party will ever again dare attempt to 
ignore or evade it ultimately.” This is the 
spirit which should control not only the Post 
Office Department but every branch of the 
Federal Service. It is the one path along which 
progress lies. 


Universal Physical Training 


HE Fess-Capper Physical Education 

Bill received scant attention in the short 

session of Congress ending March 4th, 
and its promoters have still to look ahead for 
its success, yet the bill has many good points. 
It proposes that the Federal Government 
shall pay one half the expense of training and 
employing physical directors for schools, in- 
cluding medical examiners and nurses. The 
states are required to meet the other half of the 
expense and to organize and conduct their own 
programmes independently and without Fed- 
eral interference. 

There is, naturally, at a time when Congress 
is being urged to reduce appropriations, some 
objection to the bill on the ground of unneces- 
sary expense, yet the ten million dollars called 
for will not be spent wastefully if it does. what is 
proposed. All persons between the ages of six 
and eighteen years are to benefit from the 
bill. The Fess-Capper Bill is planned for 
boys and girls alike, that they may be healthy 
when the duties of maturity fall upon them. 
Furthermore, this bill works not only to the 
advantage of the physical welfare of every child, 
but also will make it possible for a larger per- 
centage of our boys to enter the army in case of 
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necessity than were able to do so during the 
World War. 

The bill does not interfere with “ states’ 
rights,” as has been charged, for it specifically 
states that the physical education programmes 
shall be conducted independently by the states 
in accordance with their own laws. Another 
criticism of the bill has been advanced by 
various anti-medical groups who base their 
objections on the grounds that the bill would 
compel the physical examination of the 
children against the expressed desires of the 
parents. This objection will probably be 
entirely eliminated by the inclusion of a pro- 
vision preventing this interpretation. 

The Fess-Capper Bill is not one that will 
attract a great deal of popular interest, and 
yet its effects might easily be so far-reaching, 
so constructive that Congress can hardly be 
urged too strongly to act favorably upon it. 


Reasons for a New Arctic Expedition 


HERE is wide-spread interest in the 

proposal that the American Navy send 

a large expedition of scientists to the 
Arctic. This would perpetuate the reputation 
established by the American and British navies 
as pioneers in polar exploration. But there 
are practical reasons now for Arctic explora- 
tion that did not exist a few years ago. Indeed, 
now that the North Pole has been found, the 
romantic period in Arctic exploration may be 
regarded as having passed. The old question, 
“What is the good of these expeditions?” can 
now be answered by pointing to essential advan- 
tages that may result. The unexplored Arctic 
still covers a vast area. Greenland alone, whose 
interior is almost wholly unknown, is nearly 
one fourth as large as the United States, and, 
if the deductions of scientists are well founded, 
there is in the Polar Sea a great continent, as 
yet unseen by civilized eyes. The scientific 
possibilities of such an expedition are too vast 
to be conjectured. There are thought to be 
vast deposits of oil in the polar regions, and 
their discovery might solve a problem which is 
perhaps the most serious menace to the present 
economic fabric of the world. How long the 
present fields can supply the demand is a matter 
of speculation, but many trustworthy estimates 
fix the maximum period at twenty-five years. 
Although oil-fields in the Arctic, probably have 
little practical importance now, they may have 
stupendous value in the future. Coal-mines in 
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Spitzbergen, an Arctic archipelago as far north 
as central Greenland, have been profitably 
worked for some time. Therefore, the ex- 
plorers who can plant their country’s 
flag in the ice above such deposits, will 
confer an incalculable boon upon coming 
generations. The world already greatly 
needs larger supplies of the rare metals; their 
use in the naval mines of the North Sea is still 
a secret, but even the non-scientific world is 
familiar with the importance of vanadium and 
molybdenum in the steel industry, platinum 
and iridium in the laboratory, and radium in 
medicine. There are good chances that such 


- deposits exist in polar continents. 


These are a few of the possible direct benefits 
which this rumor of an Arctic expedition sug- 
gests. But, after all, those results we can 
predict are likely to prove the least important. 
To the devotees of science and learning the 
extension of the knowledge of mankind is in 
itself a sufficient excuse for the expense in- 
volved. The advantages that may result from 
the discovery of new lands cannot be foreseen. 
Four hundred years ago America was interest- 
ing to Europe chiefly as a land of possible gold 
and silver and precious stones, but, in its farms, 
its forests, its rivers, its coal, it has developed 
riches far greater than any ever dreamed of by 
Columbus and his followers. The fact that 
there are great areas still undiscovered and 
unexplored, even though they lie under ice and 
snow, is a sufficient excuse for such enterprises 
as are now in contemplation. Moreover, pure 
science will probably gain from a great Arctic 
expedition. It is only in the polar regions that 
atmospheric conditions approximate the pheno- 
mena of the high altitudes further south; 
the study of these conditions is of great im- 
portance to the progress of aeronautics. Prob- 
ably the airplane will prove a great assistance 
to all future Arctic expeditions. 


Commercial Success of the Panama Canal 


NE part of the United States that is 
() not suffering from business depres- 
sion is the Panama Canal. The 

success which that waterway has already ob- 
tained abundantly justifies all the forecasts 
made when its construction began. In the 
last few years the tolls have yielded a profit 
over the expense of maintenance. It has not 
yet reached a point which it has earned interest 
charges and the upkeep of equipment, but the 
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earnings are constantly increasing. Until 1917 
the traffic for a calendar year had never ex- 
ceeded 4,900,000 tons, and from 1917 to 1919 
the amount transported each year had never 
exceeded 7,000,000 tons. But in 1920 more 
than 11,000,000 tons of cargo were carried 
through the Canal, and it seems that the growth 
of this year is only a beginning; the records 
for January, 1921, which are the best available, 
show that the tonnage of ships passing through 
the Canal again exceed all records for previous 
months. The number of vessels last year 
increased 32 per cent. and their tonnage, cargo, 
and tolls were all half as much again as in 
preceding years. 

When a voyage is shortened from three to 
five days, the saving is sufficient to pay the 
tolls at the Canal; and when it is considered 
that the distance, from New York to San 
Francisco is decreased by 8,000 nautical miles, 
and from New York to Valparaiso by 3,700 
miles, the tremendous value of the Canal be- 
comes apparent. The traffic from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic slightly exceeded that in the 
other direction, which is not surprising in view 
of the fact that 2,000,000 tons of nitrates alone 
were carried from the west coast of South 
America to countries on the Atlantic. East- 
ward bound cargoes also included large 
amounts of cold storage products, lumber, 
sugar, and especially wheat and flour. Oil 
is the greatest westward bound cargo, most of 
the crude product going from Mexico to South 
America; but there are also large shipments 
of coal and coke, and steel and iron. 

Vessels from the west coast of South America 
to the east coast of the United States were the 
chief users of the Canal, their cargoes amount- 
ing to one eighth of the total shipments which 
passed through in both directions. Only 
slightly less, however, are the cargoes from the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States to the 
Far East, and from the west coast of South 
America to Europe. 

In 1920 2,814 merchantmen passed through 
the Canal, 32 per cent. more than in 1919; and 
of these 1,281 were sailing under United States 
registry with a tonnage which exceeded the 
867 British vessels by 1,196 gross tons. The 
vessels of the two Anglo-Saxon nations to- 
gether comprised 76 per cent. of all the users of 
the Canal. Such figures are not only a tribute to 
the commercial initiative of America, which ac- 
complished this great engineering project, first 
proposed four centuries ago; they are alsoa 
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significant example of the rapid progress which 
is being made by American commerce. 


Law and Order in New York City 


EVERAL civic organizations in New 
S York City recently joined in a testimonial 
dinner to Dr. John A. Harris, a special 
Deputy Police Commissioner. Doctor Harris 
is an effective and- unpretending citizen 
who has performed a service almost unique 
in the history of his town. For several years 
the haphazard methods which prevailed in 
New York for regulating traffic on Fifth 
Avenue had appealed to his reforming spirit. 
These methods differed little from those used 
in other large capitals. A traffic policeman 
located at important crossways ruled his little 
kingdom with autocratic sway. When, in 
his judgment, the automobiles, buses, and other 
vehicles going north or south had possessed the 
thoroughfare for a reasonable period, this 
gentleman lifted a tyrannical right hand, 
and perhaps blew a whistle. At these signals 
the vehicles came to a stop, giving the east 
and west bound traffic their chance. This 
would be a perfect system if there were only 
one junction point involved. The confusion 
was caused by the fact that, on Fifth Avenue, 
there were about fifty such centres, with the 
corresponding number of uniformed police- 
men, making not the slightest effort at co- 
operation. Each traffic despot managed his 
own particular point with no reference to what 
was taking place a block ahead; a vehicle 
would get beyond one corner only to be held 
up at the next, the result being that progress 
was a slow and extremely irritating matter. 
Doctor Harris proposed a simple solution 
for this problem. That was to have the entire 
procession, reaching from Washington Square 
to Fifty-ninth Street, move as a mass. It 
either advanced as a unit, or stood still as a 
unit. He arranged a succession of electric 
signal towers, which gave the signals for 
traffic changes simultaneously. When a white 
light appears, the whole Fifth Avenue car- 
avansary, for its entire length of nearly three 
miles, moves north or south. When a red 
light is flashed the whole aggregation stops as 
one; then comes a green light, which informs 
east and west bound traffic that it has the right 
of way. Like most reformers, Doctor Harris 
had trouble in convincing the authorities that 
this simple plan would succeed; he therefore 
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installed the system at his own expense. So 
successful has it proved that the merchants 
and bankers of the city have honored him with 
a public dinner in recognition of his great 
public services. 

But Doctor Harris has done more than solve 
the problem of a congested city street. The 
most cheerful result of his enterprise is the de- 
monstration that the people of New York 
have the utmost capacity for law and order. 
The chief value of the Harris signal towers is 
that they are great cultivators of good citizen- 
ship. For many years Englishmen boasted 
that the people of London were so law-abiding 
that merely the upraised hand of a London 
bobby would instantaneously halt the densest 
traffic. New York has improved upon this 
manifestation of a reverence for law and order. 
The flash of an electric light now produces 
the same effect upon a Fifth Avenue crowd. 
At night time the policemen are withdrawn 
from most of the intersecting points. Yet 
the mere appearance of the red and green light 
has a magical effect. The autos and buses 
come to a sudden stop and patiently wait until 
another colored light tells them to go on. 
Occasionally a bad citizen may break through 
the rule, but such performances are extremely 
rare. The records show that not a single 
summons has been served for violation of the 
traffic rules since the new plan was adopted. 

Americans need education in few things so 
much as in a reverence for law. Doctor 
Harris’s chief claim upon popular gratitude is 
that his system gives the New York public 
a splendid opportunity to train this faculty. 
That the people have responded so quickly 
gives grounds for optimistic belief in the 
permanence of the Republic. While most 
of the world is in turmoil, Fifth Avenue is 
showing the blessings that accrue to the 
masses from the observance of law and order. 


Is There Natural Death? 


INE years ago Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the 
Rockefeller Institute, placed a small 


piece of chicken heart in a solution of 
chicken plasma and other media, and confided 
the specimen to an incubator at 39 degrees 
Centigrade. To the inexperienced layman 
there was nothing remarkable in this experi- 
ment, but to the scientist this chicken tissue 
soon assumed the utmost importance. For, 
contrary to the rule then regarded as an im- 
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mutable one, the specimen lost neither life nor 
function. This piece of a chicken heart, 
removed from the living body and confined 
in a test tube, continued to behave as naturally 
as though existing in its accustomed habitat. 
Moreover, the passing of time apparently had 
no influence upon its vitality. It manifested 
no signs of growing old. Dr. Carrel discovered 
that two simple precautions would keep it in 
the bloom of perpetual youth. At stated 
periods it was given a bath in an antiseptic 
solution; at the same time it was provided with 
certain food which supplied all of its physio- 
logical needs. So long as these simple pre- 
cautions were observed, this minute section of a 
chicken heart not only kept living and prolif- 
erating—more startling still, it also showed not 
the slightest sign of growing old. 

Far back in 1912, when this daring ex- 
periment was begun, Doctor Carrel was asked 
how long his specimen would live. His 
answer was amazing. So long as these pre- 
cautions were observed, he saw no reason 
why it should not live forever. If it were 
frequently sterilized, thus eliminating all possi- 
bility of infection, and if it were judiciously 
and periodically fed, he could see no necessity 
of death. For two years the experimenter 
gave his precious tissue his personal attention— 
and it continued to keep young and vigorous. 
Then the World War took Doctor Carrel to 
France, where he remained four years. Dur- 
ing his absence an assistant religiously tended 
this new kind of vestal flame; so that, when the 
distinguished Frenchman returned to his duties, 
he found his little piece of chicken heart still 
alive and proliferating—as active and vigorous 
as when he left. Nine years have now passed 
and the first sign of decay has not yet appeared. 
All chickens ‘contemporary with that from 
which this specimen was obtained have long 
since gone the way of all flesh; but this section 
lives on, apparently immortal. Time has no 
effect upon it. It is just as young to-day 
as on the day when it was removed from its 
parent. The usual graduations of human 
experience—infancy, youth, maturity, sene- 
scence, death—are not for it. At last science 
seems to have found the fountain of eternal 
youth. 

While this Carrel demonstration will not 
abolish death it will inevitably lead to a re- 
vision of certain current ideas on that subject. 
Until this piece of chicken heart had upset their 
definitions, scientists had usually divided death 
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into two kinds—accidental death and natural 
death. Accidental death is the kind to which 
the vast majority of mankind was supposed to 
succumb. It was death caused by forces 
not inherent in the physical frame itself. It 
was death caused by an automobile accident, 
a fall from a ten-story building, or the invasion 
of the germs of pneumonia or typhus. All 
death caused by disease was listed as accidental 
death—for this represented an assault made 
upon the body by external forces. For this 
same reason all deaths by disease are avoidable 
—at least theoretically. If we could keep our- 
selves absolutely protected from disease germs, 
and from those forces which cause other ail- 
ments, the precise nature of which is not yet 
understood—we should not die of accidental 
death. 

But science has insisted that, irrespective 
of all such influences, death would still be in- 
evitable. The common parlance of men has 
recognized this same belief in the familiar 
phrase, “death from old age.” The physical 
mechanism, whatever its future so far as disease 
or violence is concerned, must gradually 
run down and finally cease its operations. 
When this process is complete, when a man 
had died, not because he has been shot or 
fallen a victim to disease, but because his 
weary frame is unable longer to perform its 
functions, he is said to have died a “natural 
death”—or a “death from old age.” Scientists 


_had long recognized that such takings off are 


extremely rare—that is, that the vast majority 
of deaths are accidental; but that they actually 
took place had hardly been disputed. But 
Doctor Carrel’s experiment seems to prove that 
there is really no such thing as natural death. 
Moreover, it apparently indicates that there is 
not necessarily any such thing as’ senescence or 
decay. Given certain conditions, the human 
frame should not only live forever but stay 
eternally young. If the Rockefeller Institute 
could do for the whole body what it has done for 
this little piece of chicken heart, it could pro- 
duce that phenomenon which has existed 
hitherto only in the fairyland of poets— 
a man ever fresh, ever young and immortal. If 
each could be kept absolutely free from in- 
fection and other contaminations, and provided 
with precisely the food needed for its susten- 
ance, the problem of eternal life would be solved. 
Of courses these conditions can never be 
realized. 

But, while this Carrel experiment will not 


destroy death, it has modified certain ideas 
about it. It has great significance not only 
for the biologist, but for the philosopher and the 
theologian. Its application in the treatment 
of disease can only dimly be foreseen. 


The Railroads’ Troubles 


HE favorable expectations based on the 
new railroad law passed by Congress a 


year or more ago have not yet been ful- 
filled. There have been two reasons for this; 
first, the high wages and the national working 
agreements with which the railroads are still 
burdened as a result of Mr. McAdoo’s generous 
treatment of railroad workers while Federal 
Director General; and second, the falling off 
in traffic, both freight and passenger, due to 
business depression. As a result, the higher 
freight and passenger rates authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with a view 


to giving the roads the 6 per cent. return on’ 


their property value as specified in the new 
law have fallen far short of giving that return 
because the railroad managements have been 
unable to cut their expenses to fit the pattern 
of their smaller income. 

Temporary expedients, however, have been 
adopted by most of the roads to meet this 
situation after a fashion, and the effects of these 
were reflected to some extent in the earnings 
statements for February, and will be reflected 
to a greater extent in the net earnings of the 
roads for the month of March. These ex- 
pedients consist for the most part in laying off 
men in the maintenance departments and 
neglecting the up-keep of equipment. By 
this method it is hoped to save enough money 
out of gross receipts to pay the interest on 
bonds and dividends on some stocks. This, 
of course, is a policy that operates to the de- 
triment of the properties, or would if it were 
continued long, but at a time when all the 
equipment is not needed it is not bad business 
policy to postpone repairs on part of it, par- 
ticularly when it is likely to cost less to make 
the same repairs subsequently.. This expedient 
is expected to carry the stronger, if not all the 
roads, over the present period of depleted net 
earnings until traffic comes back or wages can 
be substantially reduced, or both. 

The wage item is the important thing just 
now. According to the railroad managements, 
it has recently been consuming 60 per cent. 
of all the money the railroads have taken in. 
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On the Pennsylvania system it has taken as 
much as 70 cents out of every dollar which 
that road has received. After other expenses 
of operation and maintenance have been met, 
there was an operating deficit shown on the re- 
ports of all the roads of the country in January. 
In other words, the combined figures showed 
nothing at all earned for interest on bonds or 
dividends on railroad stocks. Some roads 
did better than this poor average; but until 
wages are reduced, no permanent material 
improvement in railroad net earnings seems 
likely to take place. 

Control over wages has now passed almost 
completely out of the hands of the railroad 
managements. Under the new railroad law a 
Federal Railroad Labor Board has_ been 
created to which questions relating to wages 
and working conditions are to be referred if 
the roads and their employees cannot come to a 
mutual agreement by negotiation. This new 
machinery will undoubtedly delay the down- 
ward adjustment of wages, but it will not stop 
this adjustment unless the Labor Board fails 
completely to take account of the economic 
principles involved. Under the Transporta- 
tion Act it was provided by Congress that this 
Board should take into consideration: (1) The 
scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in 
other industries; (2) the relation between 
wages and the cost of living; (3) the hazards 
of the employment; (4) the training and skill 
required; (5) the degree of responsibility; (6) 
the character and regularity of the employ- 
ment; and (7) inequalities of increases in wages 
or of treatment, the result of previous wage 
orders or adjustment. 

Railroad wages have mounted from 
$1,740,000,000 in 1917, the last year under 
private management, to $3,800,000,000 in 
1920. There is no question that in many 
cases they are now higher than the class of 
work justifies, and that many adjustments in 
conformity with item seven above should be 
made. Some of the national working agree- 
ments established under Federal control are 
particularly unfair to the roads, due to varia- 
tion of conditions in different parts of the 
country. One of the economies that the 
railroads are now trying to effect is to keep 
trains on schedule time so as to avoid pay- 
ments of large amounts for over-time. A 
train crew that makes a two hours’ run in the 
morning and another two hours’ run in the late 
afternoon may get not only a day’s pay but 
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over-time pay at the rate of time-and-a-half 
for the afternoon run as well. Another 
possible economy will come through the 
reduction of many of the new positions created 
on the railroads while they were under Federal 
management. But these savings can only be 
effected gradually; for if they were all put into 
effect at once they would upset operations of 
the roads. Furthermore, many of them depend 
upon coéperation on the part of the men them- 
selves, a thing that cannot be hurried but which 
will bring about the more efficient operation 
required to meet the present situation. 

With a reduction in wages, a return to more 
normal conditions in business should find the 
railroads doing much better than they have for 
some years past. Competition on the part 
of the motor-truck is being felt in some sec- 
tions of the East where short hauls are com- 
mon. It is reported that as bulky a com- 
modity as lumber has been carried fifty miles 
in New England by truck for less than the rail- 
road charge. Although this short haul bus- 
iness is not profitable to the railroads because 
of the handling charges, just at present, 
however, there is no long haul business to take 
its place and the roads have not yet had time 
to adjust themselves to the loss of it. With a 
revival in business, there will be need for all 
our transportation facilities. In the long run 
the motor-truck will probably be called upon 
to pay more than it is to-day for the upkeep 
of public highways and this will put. rates on a 
closer competitive basis. 


The Pope and Conscription 


N AN article in the January Wor Lp’s 
Work on “Garvey’s Empire of Ethiopia,” 
Mr. Truman H. Talley used the following 

phrase: 

“A precise analogy is to be found in the 
Pope’s decree in the World War that con- 
scription was immoral and should be resisted.” 

The Wor.tp’s Work has received letters 
from several of its Catholic-readers express- 
ing their indignation that one of its contribu- 
tors should have accused the Pope of issuing a 
They call at- 
tention to the fact that millions of Catholics 
were conscripted for the World War. Their 


attitude is perhaps best expressed in a state- 
ment addressed to the editor of this magazine 
by Mr. Michael Williams, writing in behalf 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council: 
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The fact that more than one million Catholics 
were conscripted in the United States, not only 
without opposition on their part, but with the full 
encouragement of the Government’s action given 
by the official pronouncement of the Catholic 
Archbishops, whose letter to President Wilson 
offering the support of the Catholic body was the 
first public pledge of patriotism to be received from 
any religious organization; the fact that the Cath- 
olics of Italy itself, where the Pope’s influence 
presumably is most powerful, were conscripted by 
the millions; the fact that the Catholic citizens 
of France were conscripted, and had been con- 
scripted for many years before the war, also by the 
millions; the fact that the Catholics of England 
were also conscripted; and the fact that the Catholics 
of Germany and of Austria and Hungary were 
conscripted by the many millions, should certainly 
have given Mr. Talley pause before he penned his 
astounding and utterly false statement that the 
Pope had issued a decree declaring conscription to 
be immoral. The opposition to conscription in 
Ireland and Australia, and the much less violent 
flurry of opposition in Quebec, were purely politi- 
cal in their nature. They had nothing whatsoever 
to do with any moral question, or any religious 
question, except most remotely, and even then 
without connection with any decree or utterance 
of the Pope. Conscription, as a matter of fact, 
was and had been the prevailing condition in all 
European countries save Great Britain long before 
the war, and no decree by any Pope can be pointed 
to which declares such a step to be immoral. Asa 
matter of fact, the burden of the Church’s teaching 
is all the other way. Catholic education has always 
stressed the doctrine that a lawful government has a 
just claim upon the services of its subjects or its 
citizens in case of war.” 


When asked for his statement of the case, 
Mr. Talley has replied: 


Concerning the protest of Catholics I shall 
have to admit a technical error in the wording 
employed, though not in the meaning intended 
to be conveyed. 

It might have been more strictly correct to say 
‘in a Catholic decree,’ or ‘in the Papal approval of a 
decree,’ or ‘in the Vatican sanction of a Hier- 
archical edict,’ for so far as | know the Pope never 
publicly issued such an order, though the*evidence 
in certain countries, or certain sections of coun- 


tries, is irrefutable that the Vatican gave tacit 
approval and withheld all semblance of disapproval 
of anti-conscription decrees issued by the highest 
and most responsible governing church officials. 

Ireland is the particular instance. In 1918 the 
Hierarchy of Bishops at Maynooth, Ireland—the 
most powerful of hierarchies in the Roman Church 
and the most influential in Vatican politics, because 
of Ireland’s preéminence among Catholic fields— 
issued an edict stating ‘compulsory military service 
is immoral and should be resisted.’ That is a matter 
of history, as is also the fact that this edict evoked 
no remonstrance of any kind from Rome. That 
an edict of such significance should have been 
issued by the Maynooth Hierarchy without the 
advice and even the consent of Rome is a theory 
too thin to be credited, and it is not credited by any 
chronicler of contemporary times except of course 
certain Sinn Feiners—though some Sinn Feiners 
are proud to boast that their Church came to their 
aid in that matter. It is also a matter of history 
that upon the issuance of that edict there was 
formed in Ireland the Anti-Conscription League, 
with branches in every parish and with the local 
priest either the local chairman or treasurer, and in 
most instances both. 


Mr. Talley instances similar decrees issued 
by Archbishop Mannix in Australia and the 
Hierarchy in Quebec. 

On the basis of these statements it is the 
judgment of the Worip’s Work that Mr. 
Williams has the better of the discussion. 
Indeed, Mr. Talley frankly admits that his 
statement was an error and that he can pro- 
duce no decree of the Pope of the nature 
in question. Mr. Talley was clearly thinking 
of conditions in Ireland and of the decree of the 
Archbishop of Maynooth. Whether the Pope 
approved, or did not approve, this particular 
decree, is not the point at issue; the only 
point is whether the Pope issued a general 
condemnation of conscription as “immoral” 
and therefore “to be resisted.” As no such 
document is produced, and as the millions of 
Catholic conscripts show its existence to be 
highly improbable, the WorLp’s Work re- 
grets that this sentence has appeared in its 
columns. 
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SPREADING THE RISK ON INVESTMENTS 





Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLv’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


FTER the man with money to invest has 
first satisfied himself as tothe de- 
gree of safety for his principal in 
the investment he is contemplat- 
ing, as to the degree of certainty 

regarding the income return he will get on his 
money, as to the marketability or value as 
collateral of the security he has in mind, then 
he should give attention to diversification of 
his investment. Diversification, or spreading 
the risk, comes after these other safeguards, 
for without the first two it is of little value; 
with them, however, it adds still further to the 
safety of the investment. 

The salesman of a New York banking house 
who tried to influence an investor to sell his 
Liberty Bonds and put all the proceeds into 
the bonds and stocks of a single company in 
which his house was interested, grossly violated 
this principal of diversification. 

United States Government bonds are about 
the only securities in which one does not need 
to spread the risk. They are the obligations 
of all the people and of all the businesses of the 
country. Their principal and interest is se- 
cured by taxation on all these sources. The 
risk is spread the full length and breadth of the 
United States. It is not confined to any one 
section, nor is it based upon any one single 
industry or activity. Here is one security 
that combines the elements of diversification 
within itself. No corporation, state, or other 
local security does this. That is the reason 
why Liberty Bonds are particularly suitable 
investments for persons who cannot afford to 
take risks with their money—which is to say 
they are particularly suitable for most every- 
body, for there are few who really can afford 
to take risks with their savings. 

Outside of Liberty Bonds, the investor, by 
distribution of his funds in various securities, 
must secure for himself the diversification that 
means added safety. The case of the de- 
pendents of a man who had watched New 
Haven stock advance over a period of years 
and who became so confident in its future that 
he placed all his money in it and prohibited his 





trustees from selling the stock after his death 
is an extreme example of failure to diversify an 
investment that illustrates the point. From 
comfortable circumstances, the wife and chil- 
dren of this man became almost penniless and 
without income. 

A few years ago the trustees of a religious 
organization in New England, having a con- 
siderable sum to invest, wrote to one of the 
richest men in the country, a member of their 
denomination, and one in whose advice they 
had great confidence. He wrote back, “Buy 
Interborough Rapid Transit bonds.” They 
did, at 98. To-day those bonds are selling for 
fifty-four cents on the dollar. They have so 
far paid their interest and may work out all 
right; but those trustees would feel much easier 
if they had invested this fund in a diversified 
list of securities instead of in one issue. 

There are, it is true, few securities, formerly 
as highly regarded as Interborough bonds, that 
have become involved in such disturbing cir- 
cumstances as those bonds. But no one can 
tell when a security may be affected by changed 
conditions in this way and its investment 
value upset. These changes may be due to 
many causes. They may affect a single 
security, being due to alteration in the char- 
acter of the management of a company, or as 
in the case of the Interborough, to outside 
developments over which the management 
has no control. Or they may be changes that 
affect the securities in a certain territory; or 
business or economic changes that affect the 
securities of an entire industry or field of ac- 
tivity. Then there may also be more funda- 
mental economic changes that have an influence 
on the cost of living and cause the long upward 
and downward swings of interest rates which 
are reflected in the price movement of long 
term bonds. All of these changes except the 
last the investor can help to protect himself 
against by spreading the risk through the 
purchase of a diversified list of securities. The 
greater the diversification the smaller the risk. 

Against the long swings in interest rates 
the investor not only can protect himself in 


























order to prevent a decline in the value of his 
principal and of the purchasing power of his 
interest return, but better still, he can take 
advantage of these swings actually to increase 
the amount of his principal and the purchasing 
power of his interest. This can be accomplished 
by buying high grade long term bonds when 
interest rates are high and bonds are there- 
fore low, as at present; holding them until 
interest rates go down, and then selling the 
bonds at higher prices and investing the funds 
in short term securities where there will be little 
or no loss of principal while long term bonds 
are again going down. While one is managing 
his investments to take advantage of these 
swings, he should diversify his purchases as a 
measure of protection against the less certain 
changes of conditions that might arise. 

But the same degree of diversification is not 
required in every investment. In buying the 
highest grade securities there is less need of 
spreading the risk than when buying second 
or third grade issues. In buying Liberty Bonds 
there is no need at all. A short time ago a 
man from Massachusetts with approximately 
$40,000 to invest, inquired whether it would 
be proper for him to buy $10,000 each of 
Pennsylvania Railroad general mortgage 43 
per cent. bonds, due 1965; New York Central 
first mortgage 33s, due 1997; Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé general mortgage 4s, due 1995; 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy, Illinois Division | 


4s, due 1949, and $15,000 Northern Pacific 
general lien 3s, due 2047. The total cost was 
about $38,400 and the annual interest return 
$2,050, oralittlemorethan 5 percent. on thecost. 
These bonds are all legal investments for sav- 
ings banks in New York State, which means that 
they are high grade railroad securities. In this 


class of bonds a spreading of the risk over five - 


issues would seem sufficient for a forty thousand 
dollar investment. But the investor was 
placing his entire investment in one business 
field. That increased his risk over what it 
would have been if he had included similar 
grade bonds in other fields. He had evidently 
studied the railroad situation, however, and 
reached the conclusion that the best railroad 
bonds held attractive investment possibilities 
at this time. He was therefore willing to take 


the risk of having all this fund invested in one 
field as long as he was buying from among the 
best bonds in that field. The risk was dis- 
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tributed geographically by selecting bonds of 
roads in different parts of the country. 

No serious criticism could be made of this 
selection of bonds. Looked at from the view- 
point. of possible growth in value of the prin- 
cipal as interest rates decline, it seemed to have 
attractive possibilities. 

For in 1900, when interest rates and the cost 
of living were low, the New York Central 33s 
sold as high as 1113. They were at 673 when 
this list was made up. They have seventy-six 
years yet to run and in that time may go 
through several cycles of fluctuating value due 
to the swings in interest rates. The Atchison 
general 4s, which were issued at the time of the 
reorganization of that road in 1895, reached 
106 in 1905, and the C. B. & Q,, Illinois Divi- 
sion as sold at 1063 in 1906. These two bonds 
cost this investor 76 and 79 respectively. 

If this selection was being made among lower 
grade railroad bonds and only five issues had 
been chosen, it might very properly have been 
criticised for lack of distribution of the risk. 
The value of spreading widely the risk in such 
a case can be shown, as it has been at times, 
by making a list of securities of all the weak 
roads at any particular time and then tracing 
their price history. It will be found that the 
losses have been more than offset by the gains. 
Yet for one to try to choose among these issues 
without taking the whole list would likely result 
in losses that would outweigh the gains. It is 
only in wide diversification that a protection 
against loss is assured. 

For the investment of a smaller fund than 
this $40,000, the Investment Editor recently 
recommended fifteen different issues in four 
different fields of investment for the savings of 
a California business man. In this case there 
was no predilection for any class of security 
expressed by the investor. He wanted a safe 
investment with fair returns and said he could 
afford to take some chances. The list sent 
him by way of suggestion included three of the 
better grade foreign government bonds brought 
out in this market, six of the first line of the 
second grade railroad bonds, five of the best 
public utility issues, particularly those in the 
hydro-electric field, and one industrial bond. 
Greater diversification and increased safety 
could have been secured by going into other 
fields, but these seemed at the time to offer the 
“chances” that this investor seemed to want. 
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In order to present in one place wise and informed thought and stimulating counsel, 
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undertaking. 

The views expressed by each author are bis alone, there being no group responsi- 
bility for any of the opinions, but no opinions will appear in this section except those 
belonging to some individual of this group.—THE EpITors. 


THE BATTLESHIP AND THE AIRPLANE 


By REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. SIMS 





AN the battleship be defeated prove as effective as claimed by their ad- 
by airplanes that have com- vocates. Briefly, their claims are: 
mand of the air? That is, 1. That it has already been shown by 
should we build airplane actual experiments that airplanes can 
carriers in the future instead launch torpedoes successfully against sur- 

of battleships? face craft, particularly against a number 
That depends upon whether torpedo, of ships in column. 
bomb, and gas attack by airplanes will 2. That planes can be developed that 
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will carry and launch the present full- 
powered torpedoes with equal success, 
or torpedoes of even much greater power. 

3. That airplanes can make fair per- 
centages of hits with heavy explosive 
bombs dropped from such a height that 
the planes will be practically immune 
from the fire of a vessel’s anti-aircraft 

ns. 

4. That these planes can carry six 
bombs of 1,000 pounds each, and bombs 
twice as heavy if necessary. 

5. That, according to a statement 
made by General Maitrot, the French 
have developed bombs of this type that 
weigh a ton. 

6. That such bombs, falling upon a 
battleship’s decks from a considerable 
height, will penetrate all decks down to 
the protective deck, and then explode 
with such force as to destroy or put out 
of action any ship now built or designed. 

7. That such bombs, acting as a depth 
charge, will sink or put out of action any 
ship if they fall in the water within 60 
feet of her hull. 

8. That planes can drop to windward 
of a battle fleet gas bombs that will en- 
tirely incapacitate the ships’ crews, or even 
destroy them if poison gas is used. 

9g. That anti-aircraft guns are inef- 
fective against airplanes at a consider- 
able height. The record during the 
World War, even with guns on solid land 
platforms, was one hit in every 1,000 shots, 
and the hits from a sea platform would 
necessarily be less. 

If the claims of the airplane advocates 
can be realized, it means that any battle- 
ship operating within the radius of planes 
which are in control of the air will be dis- 
abled or destroyed. 

An up-to-date airplane carrier is a ves- 
sel of about 35,000 tons, having a speed of 
35 knots, a length of 800 feet, and carries 
eighty planes which can successfully be 
launched from and landed upon her flush 
upper deck. 

A modern battleship displaces more 
than 40,000 tons, has a speed of about 
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25 knots, heavy armor, heavy turret 
guns, and relatively few anti-aircraft 
ns. 

The battleship has no means of of- 
fense against the airplane carrier, because 
the latter’s speed enables her to keep en- 
tirely out of range of the powerful guns— 
at a distance of 100 miles if desirable. 

The carrier’s means of offense against 
the battleship 2re, as above stated, tor- 
pedoes, bombs, and gas, any one of which 
is capable of disabling it; and the battle- 
ship’s only means of defense against the 
torpedo and bombing plane is the almost 
wholly ineffective fire of her anti-aircraft 
guns, while she has no means of defense 
whatever against gas bombs dropped 
from planes at a great height. 

From the above, it is clear that, if 
the assumption as to the effectiveness of 
air attack is approximately correct, a 
duel between a battleship and a carrier 
would inevitably result in the destruction 
or disablement of the former, while the 
latter, being outside of gun range, would 
be unharmed, and few if any of her 
planes would be shot down. 

It is clear that a similar action between 
a fleet of battleships and a fleet of carriers 
would result in the defeat of the former 
without damage to the latter. The 
same would be true if each fleet was ac- 
companied by the same number of cruis- 
ers, destroyers, and submarines, as these 
forces, being equal, would neutralize 
each other. The same would also be true 
if one fleet had a decisive preponderance 
of air forces. 

It is universally admitted that air at- 
tack is so dangerous that our fleet could 
not win an action against an enemy 
having a considerable air force; that we 
should therefore at once build carriers 
and develop our planes and _ torpedoes 
and bombs. 

This means that the only adequate de- 
fense against a fleet air force is to equip 
our fleet with an effective air force at least 
equal in the number of planes. 

If this is true, it necessarily follows that 
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if we permit an enemy to equip her fleet 
with an air force, say, three times as great 
as ours, he will, at the expense of one 
third of his planes, destroy our air force, 
gain complete command of the air, and 
we will have no adequate means of de- 
fense against the remaining two thirds of 
his airplanes. 

If, in turn, this is true, it also follows 
that a nation that puts its money into 
airplane carriers, instead of battleships, 
will have a stronger fighting force than a 
nation which continues building many 
battleships and only a few carriers. 

To assume the contrary, is simply to 
assume that American mechanical in- 
genuity and ability is not equal to pro- 
ducing airplanes, torpedoes, bombs, and 
gas bombs, that cannot duplicate the 
results already achieved or surpass them. 

Considering the great superiority and 
the continuous and rapid development 
of these weapons abroad, this is mani- 
festly a very dangerous assumption. 

As a matter of fact, the acknowledg- 
ment that a fleet cannot operate success- 
fully without airplane carriers at least 
equal in number of planes to those of the 
enemy, means that the modern airplane 
carrier is a capital ship having greater 
offensive power than any battleship yet 
designed, or that can be designed, be- 
cause the latter can be successfully at- 
tacked from above her decks, where she 
can have only light armor, from below 
the water-line where no armor or com- 
partmentation could keep out the explo- 
sion of a torpedo such as can readily be 
built and launched by a plane; all this 
not to mention there being no possibility 
of defense against attack by gas. 

The usual argument that because the 
danger to the battleship of the torpedo 
boat of the 1880’s was successfully met by 
designing the destroyer, we shall there- 
fore find some similar means of opposing 
air attack, neglects to note that the abil- 
ity of the larger (and consequently faster 
and more powerful) surface vessel to run 
down and destroy the smaller one, does 


not apply in the air, where the fighting 
is not confined to a level plane, because 
it is the smaller aircraft that is the more 
efficient fighter. That is, we cannot 
oppose airplanes by building larger and 
more powerful ones, because the superior 
speed and climbing ability of the smaller 
battle planes will always enable them to 
attack in any position with reference to 
the larger, slower, and more cumbersome 


planes, and easily bring them down by - 


gun-fire to which the latter cannot effec- 
tively reply. 

The destroyer would not have been 
able to drive the small torpedo boat 
from the sea if the latter had been able 
to fly at a speed of 100 miles an hour. 

The torpedo-launching plane is more 
dangerous to the battleship than would be 
a submarine having a submerged speed of 
100 miles an hour, because the latter 
would be subject to attack by surface 
craft carrying depth charges, while the 
former, when in command of the air, can 
be attacked only by anti-aircraft guns. 

Moreover, the planes, having a speed 
at least equal to 3 or 4 times that of any 
surface vessels, have therefore the ability 
to attack a fleet on any bearing before the 
fleet auxiliary forces (cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and so forth) can be concentrated at 
the point of attack for such defense as 
they can exert with their anti-aircraft 

ns. 

Incidentally, if we assume the power 
of air attack to be as above indicated, it 
means that these new weapons add 
greatly to the power of defense against 
an enemy from overseas, and this because 
the number of planes operating against 
the fleet from shore stations would be 
very much greater than the number 
that could be brought against us on war 
vessels. 

In all that has been indicated above, as 
to the power of air attack upon an en- 
emy’s fleet, it is of course assumed that 
such attacks can reach their maximum 
efficiency only if carried out by naval 
officer air pilots, belonging to the fleet 
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and continuously trained by the respon- 
sible commander-in-chief, in conformity 
with his established doctrines of attack 
and defense. It is for this fundamental 


"reason that the Navy is, and must al- 


ways be, firmly opposed to trusting the 
air tactics of its fleet to the pilots of a 
united service. 


A DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


By CASPER S. YOST 


N 1884 Congress created a Bureau of 
Labor, an outgrowth of various state 
labor bureaus, the first of which was 
established by Massachusetts in 1869. 
The primary duty of all of these was 

the collection of statistics bearing upon 
the interests of labor. The national 
bureau was placed under the Department 
of the Interior, where it remained until 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
was created in 1903. Ten years later 
this department was divided, a Depart- 
ment of Commerce and a Department of 
Labor being established. The act creat- 
ing the Department of Labor was signed 
by President Taft on the last day of his 
term. He had some objections to it tor 
administrative reasons, but was not 
opposed to the purpose of it, which was, 
as declared in the act, “to foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage- 
earners of the United States, to improve 
their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment.” When President Wilson was 
inaugurated he found this new Cabinet 
office waiting to be filled, and he ap- 
pointed William B. Wilson, at that time 
a member of Congress but previously an 
officer of the United Mine Workers of 
America, as Secretary of Labor. Mr. 
Wilson served through both terms of 
President Wilson’s Administration. 

With the intent of the act, as expressed 
in its text, there can be no quarrel. 
“To foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage-earners of the 
United States, to improve their working 
conditions, and to advance their op- 


portunities for profitable employment,” 
are laudable purposes, and a proper func- 
tion of an enlightened government. To 
what extent these purposes have been ful- 
filled by the Department under the direc- 
tion of Secretary Wilson it is not my 
present task to inquire. But, without 
regard to the personality or acts of the 
Secretary there are some objections to the 
operation of the Department that are 
inherent in its organization. Being a 
department for the advancement of the 
interests of labor it is, almost of necessity, 
a partisan of labor, and in particular a 
partisan of organized labor, which, it is 
needless to say, is but a small proportion 
of all labor. The mere fact of organiza- 
tion greatly facilitates those inquiries 
which are a part of the work for which the 
department was created, enabling it to 
secure statistical information, not easy, 
if, indeed, it is possible, to obtain from 
unorganized labor. Moreover, organized 
labor having its representatives whose 
expenses, at least, are paid, can be and 
is in constant contact and codperation 
with the Department, leading to the very 
general impression that it is in effect, 
as so far conducted, a department of the 
American Federation of Labor rather 
than a department of the United States 
Government. The tendency of the De- 
partment as now constituted is to make 
it an agency of organized labor, and, at 
least by implication, in opposition to 
the interests of the employers. 

The welfare of labor is inseparable 
from the welfare of industry. Labor is 
not all of industry, but is only one of the 
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two elements without which industry 
cannot exist, and each is wholly depen- 
dent upon the other. To create a de- 
partment for the promotion of the 
interests of one element without regard to, 
or in antagonism to, the interests of the 
other, is not helpful to the advancement 
of industry, and therefore in the long run 
is hurtful to labor, for labor can progress 
only in relation to the progress and 
prosperity of industry as a whole. The 
fundamental interests of employers and 
employees are identical, and the proper 
interest of one cannot be injured without 
reflex injury to the other. Neither, 
on the other hand, can the interest of one 
be helped at the expense of the other 
without ultimate injury to both. There 
is nothing so essential to the welfare of the 
wage-earners of the United States as 
harmonious relations between employers 
and employees. The Department of 
Labor as now constituted exercises no 
influence for the establishment of such 
relations, for from its very nature it be- 
comes a partisan of one element in 
opposition to the other. The employing 
interest gets no encouragement or help 
from it, and in consequence its operations 
are viewed with suspicion, if not with 
antagonism, by that interest. It does 
seem that its scope might be broadened, 
with advantage to labor, and to all in- 
dustry, by making it a Department of 
Industry, or of Industrial Relations. 
Without modifying in any degree the 
purpose expressed in its present act of 
creation, it could be extended to promote 
and develop the welfare of industry in the 
United States, by using its powers, fairly 
and impartially, to encourage friendly 
codperation between the two elements of 
industry for the advancement of both. 
A great many of the conflicts in industry 


grow out of misunderstanding, which 
could be avoided if an authoritative 
and unbiased governmental agency could, 
upon proper application, ascertain the 
facts in the situation and present them 
to the parties concerned, or, if necessary, 
to the public. The Secretary of Labor, 
under the law as it is, is empowered to act 
as mediator and to appoint commissioners 
of conciliation in labor disputes when- 
ever in his judgment the interests of 
industrial peace may require it to be 
done, but the nature of his office makes 
him a partisan of labor and therefore an 
object of mistrust by the employing in- 
terest. But if he were a Secretary of 
Industry, his duty would be to promote 
the welfare of industry, which would 
mean the welfare of both wage-earners 
and wage-payers, and in promoting both 
would best promote each, while at the 
same time he would be promoting the 
public welfare, which is the primary 
object of all good government. 

There is no getting away from the fact 
that employers and employees have a 
common interest in the advancement of 
industry. Labor demands which cripple 
industry inevitably react upon the lab- 
orer. On the other hand, the employers 
interest is best promoted by the pro- 
ductiveness and economy that comes from 
an appreciated and appreciative force of 
wage-earners. A Department of In- 
dustry, serving both, could do much to 
bring the two elements closer together, 
to create better understandings and 
friendlier relations without mischievous 
interference with individual effort. There 
could be no greater service to labor than 
this, and it would be a service: that would, 
if fairly given, command the confidence of 
the employing interest, and vastly enlarge 
the influence of the Department. 
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THE STUPENDOUS POSSIBILITIES 
OF THE ATOM 


Great Things Accomplished by Radioactivity and 
What Science Promises for the Uses of Civilization 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


T IS no exaggeration to say that the whole 
course of human life in the future depends 
largely upon the development of knowledge 
concerning the atom. Recently the press 
of the world has been filled with news 

about the efforts of the Allies to make Germany 


pay the debt fixed on her by the Reparations ~ 


Commission. If some German scientist should 
happen to discover a way artificially to break 
up an atom, and if this new-found power were 
to be employed by the Teutons to destroy 
their conquerors, there would be a new set of 
victors and a new treaty to fulfill. Although 

. such a development is hardly probable, it is 
possible, and this forcibly calls attention to 
the political and economic uncertainties that 
surround us due to the marvelous advances of 
science. 

It has always been our habit to view political 
and religious changes as matters of greatest 
moment. 

-compared with the vital revolutions in our 
mode of living caused by new technical 
knowledge. Science is the master of law and 
is the true agent of social change. Only 
a couple of centuries ago men froze on sites 
where coal-mines are now operated. Life- 
giving energy lay directly underfoot, but it 
was rendered useless through lack of knowl- 
edge. It is likely that succeeding generations 
will look back with pity upon us for a similar 
display of ignorance concerning the multitude 
of useful and valuable forces which were all 
about us. 

As time is now measured, it is not a long in- 
terval from the day of our primitive forefathers 
whostruck a spark to kindle a fire to the present 
era of comparative comfort, when we may 
supply ourselves with heat and light by merely 
turning a switch while lying in bed. From 
the beginning of time human minds have ques- 
tioned the origin of energy pouring out from 
the sun and stars. 


But these are of small consequence - 


Now we are far more curi- _ 


ous concerning the nature of the energy that is 
being emitted by the atoms of certain elements, 
particularly radium. The stars are far off, 
but radium and other elements are close at 
hand, and it is only natural that’ our interest 
should increase with our nearness to the marvel. 

Modern chemistry has been reared on the 
theory we have built up concerning atoms. 
The idea that the objects we see around us 
every day are aggregates of exceedingly small 
indivisible particles is older than science itself. 
Such a belief was expressed by a great Phoeni- 
cian philosopher eleven hundred years before 
the commencement of the Christian era. His 
views were developed by the Greeks, but were 
forgotten after the destruction of Rome and 
were not again brought to light until the 
middle of the Seventeenth Century. Boyle 
used the same hypothesis in his explanation 
of chemical phenomena and Newton applied 
the same theory in his explanation of Boyle’s 
law. Dalton obtained the idea from Newton 
and in 1803 discovered a way to determine 
the relative weight of atoms. 

But the greatest advance in our knowledge 
concerning the atom and its possibilities has 
come within recent years. The ancients were 
quite sure that matter was made up of atoms, 
but they could not prove their theory. To-day 
we are able to count atoms and determine 
their size and motions. The discovery of the 
X-ray and the powers of radium have enabled 
us materially to increase our understanding 
of the subject. While we are yet unable to 
break up an atom into its component parts, 
we do know that nature performs such a feat, 
for the radium element is so broken up by 
natural forces and this gives us the so-called 
radioactivity. As a consequence we no longer 
view the atom as a simple, indivisible structure. 

An atom is about as big compared to a base- 
ball as the base-ball is when compared to the 
earth. Each atom consists of particles of 
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positive and negative electricity. The centre 
of the atom is known as the nucleus and con- 
tains all of the positive electricity. The nega- 
tive electricity exists in the form of electrons 
which arrange themselves in space about the 
nucleus and revolve in a fixed system around 
or about it. Although the atom as a whole is 
very small, the electrons are far more minute. 
If we were to enlarge an atom until it had a 
diameter of one mile, the electrons would be 
about five feet in diameter while the nucleus 
at the centre would be no larger than a walnut. 
In other words, each atom may be considered 
more or less as a little solar system all by itself, 
and this new conception of the atom is enabling 
scientists to work along lines of new knowledge 
with far greater hope of success. 

While the electrons in all atoms are alike, 
each one of the ninety-two elements, which we 
believe constitute all matter, has its own par- 
ticular type of nucleus. These nuclei differ 
from one another only in the amount of positive 
electricity they contain. Thus for the simplest 
element, hydrogen, the nucleus has a unit 
positive charge which is able to neutralize 
the charge of a single electron. Therefore a 
hydrogen atom consists merely of the nucleus 
or core and one electron. The next element, 
helium, has a nucleus with a double positive 
charge, and consequently this element contains 
two electrons. In like manner it has been 
discovered that the carbon atom contains 
six electrons; oxygen, eight; aluminum, thir- 
teen; sulphur, sixteen; iron, twenty-six; copper, 
twenty-nine; silver, forty-seven; gold, seventy- 
nine; mercury, eighty; lead, eighty-two; bis- 
muth, eighty-three; radium, eighty-eight; thor- 
ium, ninety; and uranium, ninety-two. 

So much for the fundamental idea of the 
atomic theory. The questions arise: What 
does this mean to us in our lives to-day? What 
are the future possibilities of scientific develop- 
ments along this same line, and what effect 
will these advances have on civilization? 

Life is a variety of motions and motion is 
energy. If the moving things are large enough 
to see, we call their movement mechanical 
energy. If the particles in motion are in- 
visible to the eye, even through a microscope, 
we call their movement heat energy. When 
the particles are not matter at all, but electrons, 
we call their energy electrical energy. The 
farther we go, the more it appears that the 
basis of all life is electricity. Some day we 
may know just what electricity is. 
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The first real step forward in the utilization 
of the mysterious energy of the atom was 
the invention of a practical X-ray machine. 
The X-rays are identical with light and electric 
waves, except that their wave-lengths are 
very much less than the shortest of light waves. 
Our present X-ray practice is extremely 
wasteful, for not more than yy of 1 per cent. 
of the energy delivered in an X-ray tube 
leaves the tube as X-rays, the remainder of the 
energy being transformed mainly into heat. 


MADAME CURIE’S DISCOVERY 


NOTHER development closely related 
to the X-ray, and of even greater in- 
terest to students of science, is radioactivity. 
The famous discoverer of radium, Mme. Marie 
Curie, is expected to visit the United States 
this month. The story of her wonderful 
achievements in science unfolds a tale of 
zealous research, self-sacrifice, and persistence 
unique in history. When but a girl, Mme. 
Curie entered the University of Paris, where 
she did brilliant work as a student in chemistry. 
Prof. Becquerel, who had devoted much time 
to investigating the X-ray, accidentally dis- 
covered the property of radioactivity in 1896. 
His experiments led to the development of the 
fact that the salts of uranium possessed the 
property of converting the molecules of gases 
into charged particles. Mme. Curie, one of 
Prof. Becquerel’s students, was invited to 
assist in the problem of uranium research, 
to see if that metal, after exposure to sunlight, 
would shine when brought into a dark room, 
and if it did, would that light act like the newly 
discovered X-ray. 

An experiment was prepared with a photo- 
graphic plate enclosed in a black envelope, 
on which a piece of uranium was laid. While 
waiting for a sunny day, this was placed in a 
dark drawer. Two weeks later it was de- 
cided to test the freshness of the plate by 
developing it, and to the surprise of all, a 
dark spot appeared on it, beneath where the 
mineral had rested. This was proof conclusive 
that some unsuspected rays had passed through 
the. black paper, and after delicate tests had 
been made, it was shown beyond doubt that 
the new and unsuspected rays were really 
electrical. 

Mme. Curie took up the pursuit and found 
that radioactivity is an atomic property; 
that thorium acted like uranium; that pitch- 
blende carrying a given weight of uranium 
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had approximately four times greater activity 
than any pure uranium salt containing the 
same weight of uranium. This latter dis- 
closure caused her to conclude that pitch- 
blende contained another element that was also 
radioactive, and she proceeded to prove this 
conclusion. 

The pitchblende was dissolved, and the 
various elements in it were precipitated and 
tested for radioactivity. The principal activ- 
ity was found to be concentrated in the barium, 
strontium, and calcium group. After the 
calcium and strontium had been eliminated 
the barium that remained still showed strong 
activity. This caused Mme. Curie to investi- 
gate further, and the element radium was 
eventually separated out by the fractional 
crystallization of its salts from the correspond- 
ing barium salts. Radium gives off three types 
of rays—called the alpha, beta, and gamma. 
The alpha rays travel with a velocity of about 
20,000 miles a second; the beta rays are ejected 
with a velocity of more than 100,000 miles a 
second; while the gamma rays travel with the 
speed of light. The alpha is stopped by an 
ordinary sheet of notepaper; the beta ray 
will penetrate a piece of glass; while the gamma 
ray is practically identical with the X-ray, 
only being more penetrating. 


THE SOURCE OF RADIUM 


N 1898, Mme. Curie announced to the world 

the discovery of the new element—radium. 
Speed tests were made, and it was found that 
the new metal gives out heat continuously. 
Miners throughout the world started to search 
for this wonderful metal, which, weight for 
weight, is worth 150,000 times as much as 
gold. Radium is now obtained chiefly from 
carnotite, though a small amount is derived 
from _pitchblende. Practically all of the 
world’s radium until about nine years ago, 
came from deposits in Portugal. The first 
important radium operations in the United 
States did not commence until 1912, though 
a small plant designed to recover uranium 
from carnotite ore was erected in Colorado 
in 1900. This venture, however, was unsuc- 
cessful. 

Practice has shown that it is necessary to 
handle and treat something like 1,000,000 
pounds of ore in order to recover a gram of 
radium. One ton of ore will seldom deliver 
more than six or seven milligrams of the radium 
element, or an amount of radium no larger 
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than the size of a pinhead. One authority 
figures that including coal, water, and chemi- 
cals, the producers must handle more than 
50,000 tons of raw material to produce an 
ounce of the precious radium metal. No 
such effort has ever before been required to 
produce a spoonful of any single element. 

The medical fraternity of the world has come 
to accept radium as a beneficial treatment for 
cancer. Permanent cures have been accom- 
plished, and practically every large city has at 
least one hospital that is supplied with a small 
quantity of radium. In actual practice the 
surgeon generally uses a minimum of 50 milli- 
grams of the powerful substance, and even 
this quantity, which is no larger than the head 
of a match, costs him $6,000. 

As a general rule, the radium metal is 
shaped into a tiny rod no larger than a small 
piece of the lead in a pencil. This is encased 
in a glass capsule and hermetically sealed; 
next the whole tube is placed in a silver casing, 
open at one end; and finally the silver tube 
with its precious contents is inserted in a 
strong cylindrical holder made of brass. 
The rays of the radium are directed upon the 
diseased human tissue through a screen of 
rubber, and strange as it may appear, the 
rays act only upon the diseased flesh, leaving 
the healthy tissues unaffected. The rays of 
this small piece of radium will penetrate lead 
to a depth of more than two inches, and the 
metal must be handled carefully with silver 
forceps. If the surgeon’s fingers should come 
in contact with the radium, a serious burn 
would result. 


RADIUM’S AID TO MEDICINE 


HERE has been much discussion of late 

concerning the real value of radium as an 
aid in medicine. A careful survey throughout 
the country shows a list of successful treat- 
ments which is quite convincing. Dr. W. J. 
Mayo uses radium extensively in his famous 
institution in Minnesota. He says: “By 
properly combining radiotherapy with sur- 
gery, we can increase operability, lower mortal- 
ity, and increase the percentage of cures.” 
Dr. Joseph Ransohoff, of Cincinnati, is 
favorable to the use of radium treatment 
of cancer of the uterus in certain cases, because 
the “radium can be brought into close contact 
with the cervix, where it can exert its direct 
influence.” Recent practice shows conclu- 
sively that the application of radium to the 
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eye is harmless, and as a consequence this 
agent is particularly useful in treating a cata- 
ract of theeye. Dr. Robert Abbe, of New York, 
senior surgeon of one of the great hospitals 
of that city, was one of the first, if not the very 
first doctor in America, to use radium. 


THE OWNERS OF RADIUM 


R. HOWARD A. KELLY, of Baltimore, 

has more radium than any other one 
medical man in this country, perhaps in the 
world. Dr. Kelly has been using radium in his 
practice for twelve years. His cures include 
patients who had swollen masses of glands 
on the sides of their necks; cancer of the thy- 
roid; cancer of the cervix; fibroid tumors and 
sarcoma of the chest. Declares Dr. Kelly: 
“Radium is working its marvels-every day 
and assuming its established place in medicine. 
The most brilliant successes of radium -are 
scored in those fields in which a more aggres- 
sive surgical treatment is also usually success- 
ful. But where some serious complicating ail- 
ment, such as heart disease, tuberculosis, 
Bright’s disease, or an extreme anemia, con- 
tra-indicates anesthesia or any procedure 
which will tax the patient’s vital resources, 
radium steps in and does its work quietly, 
imperceptibly, and, indeed, without the slight- 
est risk to life.” 

Drs. John G. Clark, of Philadelphia, C. Jeff 
Miller, of New Orleans, and Albert J. Ochsner, 
of Chicago, are other famous surgeons who 
are using radium continuously. . Out in San 
Francisco are Drs. Walter S. Franklin and 
Frederick C. Cordes, who have used radium 
successfully in treating serious affections of 
the eye. There is no doubt that radium has 
a wide field of usefulness in medicine, the real 
value of which can be estimated only after 
painstaking collective studies. It has no 
field absolutely to itself, but is merely a thera- 
peutic agent which should be used in common 
with other well established methods of treat- 
ment. Experience has shown that it increases 
the permanent results obtained by surgery; 
it converts inoperable into operable cases, 
and last but not least, it materially relieves the 
suffering of the hopeless victims of disease. 

Just as Mme. Curie gave the world radium 
through her brilliant work in chemistry, the 
late Joseph M. Flannery, of Pittsburgh, gave 
the United States its substantial lead in the 
production of radium metal. Some years 
ago, Mr. Flannery obtained control of a 
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specially designed stay-bolt for locomotives. He 
didn’t seem to be able to find a satisfactory 
steel from which to make these bolts. He 
started to investigate the steel in the famous 
Damascus swords. An analysis showed that 
these swords contained a trace of vanadium, 
and Mr. Flannery started a search of the world 
for a supply of vanadium. While in London 
he heard of a deposit high up in the Andes 
Mountains in Peru.. Returning to Pittsburgh, 
he got together all of the money he had— 
twenty thousand dollars—converted his money 
into gold coin, and with his little fortune care- 
fully packed in an old carpet bag, he went 
te the home of the mine owner in Peru and 
dumped the whole glittering mass upon this 
man’s office table. 

Without an unnecessary word, the young 
Pittsburgher reached for a rule and divided 
the pile of coin into what seemed two equal 
parts. “That half for your mine,” he said, 
“and this half to improve and work the mine— 
and a good job for you at a big salary to run 
it for our company.” The psychological effect 
of the gold on the table was so irresistible, 
just as Mr. Flannery surmised it would be, 
that the Peruvian was won. The deal was 
closed then and there, and Flannery returned 
to the United States, where he slowly but 
surely convinced engineers of the superiority of 
vanadium steel. 

In 1909, a sister of Mr. Flannery was afflicted 
with cancer, and the brother, in an effort to 
find a cure, again went to Europe. He learned 
that radium alone might help her, but found 
it impossible to obtain sufficient radium in 
Europe to serve his purpose. He returned to 
America:determined to make his own radium 
in this country. The field was absolutely 
new. Experts were only familiar with work 
on high-grade ores—ores containing a high 
percentage of uranium. The ores which Mr. 
Flannery got control of in Colorado were of 
such low grade that hundreds of tons were neces- 
sary to yield a single gram of radium metal 
under treatment. 

Mr. Flannery started to devise a method of 
his own. In the face of the pleas of his 
bankers, who believed he was making a foolish 
move, he withdrew from his vanadium inter- 
ests. Getting together a small staff of engi- 
neers and chemists, he worked away quietly 
for fourteen months. In 1913 he obtained the 
first radium made in this country. That 
year he produced 2.1 grams of the radium 
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element. In the five years that followed, his 
company’s total output of radium was one 
ounce. However, this production was the 
most notable in the world, and amounted to 
more than one third of the world’s estimated 
stock of high-purity radium. The company 
which Mr. Flannery established is now produc- 
ing about fourteen grams each year, which 
is said to be double or triple the total pro- 
duction of all the other radium-producing 
companies in the world. 


LUMINOUS DIALS 


N ADDITIION to its use in medicine radium, 
like the X-ray, is rapidly entering into our 
industrial life. One common use of radium 
is for making luminous dials on watches and 
clocks. An examination of one of these radium 
dials through a powerful magnifying glass 
furnishes a sight that will never be forgotten. 
The luminous material is seething with tiny 
flashes of light, caused by the explosions of 
radium atoms. As each atom explodes, a 
particle flies from it as a projectile from a gun. 
While it is impossible actually to see one of 
these particles, scientific investigation has 
shown that when one of these particles is sud- 
denly stopped by striking a crystal of zinc 
sulphide, the heat is sufficient to make a flash 
of light the eye can see, and it is these flashes 
that are seen under the magnifying glass. 
They occur at the rate of 200,000 a second, 
and their combined light produces a glow that 
may easily be seen without a lens. 

The more radium there is in the luminous 
material placed on the dial, the more flashes 
there will be and the brighter the dial. But 
every flash means a blow upon a crystal of 
zinc sulphide, and these crystals cannot stand 
these blows indefinitely. When the zinc finally 
fails, there are no more flashes, and the dial 
loses its glow. But the radium is still going 
good, for only + of 1 per cent. of the radium 
is lost in a year. Experience has shown that 
if the amount of radium in the luminous 
material is so reduced that only 200,000 ex- 
plosions occur each second, the zinc crystals 
will stand up under the bombardment for 
five years, which means that the dial of the 
watch or clock will be brilliant in the dark for 
that length of time. 

The réle of radium in industry as an agent 
of safety may be less spectacular, but it is 
no less important than the part it plays as a 
therapeutic agent. Accidents in factories, 
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mines, offices, and homes are being reduced 
in number through the use of radium-luminous 
material. This so-called radium paint is used 
on power-line switches, where fumbling by an 
operator might mean electrocution. The de- 
pendability of high-pressure gages is being 
materially incréased through making them safe 
twenty-four hours a day, through the applica- 
tion of luminous material. Many electric 
switches are located in places which are un- 
lighted. A dab of radium paint on the bottom 
of such a switch renders it easy to locate quickly 
in case of an emergency. Radium luminous 
material is also placed on fire extinguishers, 
emergency call bells, poison bottles, combina- 
tion dials on safes, bolts under machines not 
easily accessible, compass dials and steering 
wheels on ships, gages and dials on automobiles, 
and telephones located in dark places. 


WHAT MAY DEVELOP 


HILE ali of these uses for radium indicate 

the widening field of this remarkable 

new metal, the really important aspect of 
the radium problem is the possibility that 
further research with this element will lead 
eventually to a solution of the vital questions 
concerning the nature of radioactivity and the 
phenomena of transmutation. Down through 
the ages, human minds have devoted earnest 
thought to the development of a method for 
producing gold or some other precious metal 
from more common elements. Right here it 
may be stated that if we ever discover the 
secret of transmutation, it is certain that the 
last thing we would want to do would be to 
turn lead, mercury, or any other element into 
gold purely for the intrinsic value of the gold. 
The energy that would be liberated and made 
available through gaining control of chemical 
changes in the atom would have a far greater 
worth and a higher importance than the gold 
itself. Such energy could be used for combus- 
tion purposes, and if so employed, it would pay 
to take gold itself, even at its present value, 
and transmute it into silver or some base 
metal located farther down the periodic scale. 
Radium has the greatest power of all 
discovered sources of energy. If one ton of 
it could be harnessed to a ship equipped 
with 1500-horse-power engines, the vessel 
would be propelled at the rate of fifteen knots 
an hour for thirty years. The great thing 
about radium is that every gram that is added 
to what we already have is in the nature of a 
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permanent addition. It requires something 
like 1600 years for the metal to lose one half 
of its potency. Then, after a second period of 
1600 years, we still have one quarter of the 
radium energy we started with. At the end 
of about 20,000 years the original volume of 
radium will have ceased giving off emanations, 
and will have changed into common lead. If 
we could find a way to get a gram of radium 
to discharge in one minute all the energy it 
will eventually discharge in 20,000 years, 
there would be sufficient power in this one 
gram to raise out of the water all of the dread- 
naughts in all of the navies of the world. A 
half-dozen grams of radium carried in a glass 
tube in a man’s pocket would kill this in- 
dividual in less than twenty-four hours by 
destroying his tissues and bones. 


TREMENDOUS POWER AND VALUE 


N ONE year, a unit weight of radium evolves 

about 150 times as much energy as would be 
evolved in the complete combustion of the 
same weight of coal. The great potentiality 
of the situation lies in the possibility that some- 
one will discover how to extract the energy 
which now oozes out so slowly from radioactive 
materials, in as short a time as he pleases. 
When we find a way to make radium expend 
its energy at any predetermined rate of speed, 
it means that we will be able to do the same 
thing with other elements. As one authority 
points out, if a gram of iron could be made to 
discharge the energy of its atoms in one minute, 
the power obtained would be equal to fifty 
tons of dynamite. A gram of radium in com- 
pletely disintegrating into a small mass of 
lead actually yields 300,000 times as much 
heat energy as does the burning of a gram of 
coal. Of course, at the present time, we are 
compelled to be content with the spontaneous 
liberation of energy from the small amount of 
radium we have, and this energy or power is 
released so slowly that it is of no practical use 
to us except in medicine, where it is employed 
to bombard diseased tissues in the human 
body. ,; 
Although the three ounces of radium now 
available in the world are worth more than 
three million dollars because of the curative 
properties of the element, the real value of 
the mysterious metal lies rather in its use 
as a rare and promising material for experi- 
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ment. Radium is the key to the unknown 
in science. Nothing man can conceive or 
imagine would be of greater importance to 
humanity than the discovery of a practical 
method to liberate the energy contained within 
atoms of the elements. The first step will be 
artificially to disintegrate heavier elements 
into higher ones. There is already strong 
evidence that it is possible to produce hydrogen 
through breaking down several heavier ele- 
ments. One experimenter secured hydrogen 
and helium from an aluminum electrode by using 
a high potential electrical discharge in a 
vacuum tube. 


SOURCES OF NEW ENERGY 


T PRESENT we know of but three pos- 
sible sources of new energy—solar energy, 
the internal heat of the earth, and atomic 
disintegration. The last mentioned source 
of energy is just now attracting greatest at- 
tention. We know that the atoms of radium 
are in constant process of breaking up. We 
know that this disintegration liberates energy, 
for it has been proved that the temperature 
of the air surrounding a piece of radium is 
about three degrees higher than the tempera- 
ture beyond its vicinity. However, scientists 
have been unable to increase the flow of energy 
from radium by heating the metal to a tempera- 
ture as high as that of the electric arc. Nor 
have investigators been able to slow down the 
disintegration of radium atoms by placing 
the metal in a temperature as low as that of 
liquid air. In other words, we are easily able 
to observe all of the phenomena of radioactiv- 
ity and yet we cannot control this activity. 
That is the problem science is attempting 
to solve, and one day when the answer is 
written, the whole course of human life will 
be so changed through the utilization of the 
new knowledge that past revolutions will ap- 
pear of small consequence in comparison. 
When we have discovered the secret of the 
atom and can control its force, it is likely all 
nations will be ready and willing to lay down 
their arms and abolish their armies and navies. 
Statesmen will be glad to sit around a table 
and compromise their differences without any 
talk of force, for a power will be available in 
the world so mighty in its potentialities that 
no person would dare consider its use except 
for some constructive purpose. 














OUR RELATIONS WITH CHINA AND JAPAN 


The Last of Three Articles on the Bases of American Foreign Policy 
By JOHN H. LATANE 


RIOR to the so-called Opium War of 
1840 foreign trade with China was 
limited to Canton. By the treaty of 
Nanking signed at the conclusion of 
that war, August 29,1842, China 
agreed to open to British trade, on the same con- 
ditions as Canton, the ports of Amoy, Foochow, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai. This was the origin 
of the five treaty ports. Notwithstanding 
the strong expressions of public opinion in 
other countries against the morality of the 
British insistence on the opium trade, all the 
great commercial nations profited by the war, 
and were quick to send envoys to China for the 
purpose of negotiating trade agreements. One 
of the first nations to take advantage of the 
situation was the United States. In fact, 
before the treaty of Nanking was signed, 
Commodore Kearny, who had been sent to 
Chinese waters with a squadron to protect 
American interests, addressed a formal com- 
munication to the governor of Canton in 
which he said that the United States would 
expect its citizens to “be placed upon the same 
footing as the merchants of the nation most 
favored.” The governor promised to memor- 
ialize the Emperor to this effect. 

In February, 1844, Caleb Cushing arrived in 
China at the head of an imposing mission for 
the purpose of negotiating a treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce. There was no direct in- 
tercourse with Peking in those days, all com- 
munications having to go through Canton. 
After tedious delays an imperial commissioner 
finally met Mr. Cushing at Macao and on 
July 3, 1844, our first treaty with China was 
signed. Mr. Cushing was an able lawyer and 
proved to be a shrewd negotiator. He secured 
for Americans admission to the five treaty ports, 
most-favored-nation treatment, and, under the 
principle of exterritoriality, exemption from the 


jurisdiction of Chinese courts and laws. Dur- 
ing the next half century whatever concessions 
were extorted from China by England or France 
were immediately granted to us under the 
most-favored-nation clause. 

In a few years Chinese laborers began com- 
ing to the United States, and under the Burlin- 
game treaty of 1866 they were given as full 
rights and privileges as were enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. 
Large numbers of them were at that time em- 
ployed on the construction of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. But public opinion, which had at 
first been entirely favorable to Chinese immi- 
gration, soon underwent a change, and there 
came a demand from California for the abroga- 
tion of the Burlingame treaty. In 1878, after 
a long investigation by a committee of Con- 
gress, an act was passed limiting Chinese im- 
migration, but President Hayes vetoed it as 
being in violation of treaty obligations. A 
commission, headed by President Angell of 
the University of Michigan, was then sent to 
Peking, and persuaded the Chinese Government 
to sign a treaty prohibiting the immigration of 
Chinese laborers, but expressly safeguarding 
the right of teachers, students, merchants, 
and travelers to come to the United States. 
These treaty restrictions have been renewed 
from time to time, but there have been fre- 
quent disputes with China over the rigid in- 
terpretation placed by our officials on these 
restrictions and the harsh methods employed in 
enforcing them. Upon several occasions we 
have wantonly ignored our treaty obligations. 

For about two centuries Japan had pursued 
a policy of exclusion to an even greater degree 
than China. In 1854 the United States forced 
an entrance into Japan at the muzzle of the 
cannon. There were, it is true, certain definite 
grievances to redress, but the main reason for 
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WHERE THE UNITED STATES COMES INTO CONTACT WITH CHINA AND JAPAN 


Until the United States acquired possessions in the Pacific there was practically no friction with the Asiatic countries. 
And at the time of the Russo-Japanese War the relations of the United States and Japan were exceptionally friendly, 
but the change in feeling that came at its close has become more and more marked as questions have arisen on which 
the two countries fail to agree. Japanese emigration to the United States and the dispute of the two countries over 
the former German cables centring on the Island of Yap are the two outstanding difficulties at present 











Commodore Perry’s famous expedition was only under the threat of superior force. The 


that Japan refused to recognize her obligations 
as a member of the family of nations and 
closed her ports to all intercourse with the 
outside world. American sailors who had been 
shipwrecked on the coasts of Japan had failed 
to receive the treatment usually accorded 
by civilized nations. Finally, the United 
States decided to send a naval force to Japan 
and to compel that country to abandon its 
policy of exclusion and to open its ports to 
intercourse with other countries. Perry’s ex- 
pedition was quite a radical departure from the 
general policy of minding our own business, 
but in the Orient, American diplomacy has had 
a freer hand than in Europe. Japan yielded 














conduct of the expedition as well as of our sub- 
sequent diplomatic negotiations with Japan, 
was highly creditable to the United States 
and the Japanese people later erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of Perry on the spot where 
he first landed. For some years Japan re- 
mained unreconciled to the concessions she had 
been forced to make. But intercourse with the 
outer world soon led to a complete transforma- 
tion of Japanese civilization, and the Japanese 
people entered upon one of the most remarkable 
careers of national development that history 
records. Until 1905 our relations with Japan 
were almost ideal. The Russo-Japanese War 
brought about changes that will be noted later. 
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The Chino-Japanese War of 1894-1895, 
caused by conflicting interests in Korea, re- 
vealed the inherent weakness of China and 
established the military prestige of Japan. It 
was followed, however, by a diplomatic defeat. 
China had agreed to cede Formosa to Japan, 
the Pescadores Islands, and the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, when Russia, backed by Germany 
and France, made what was termed “a friendly 
representation” to Japan and informed her, 
practically under a threat of war, that she 
would not be permitted to retain the Liao-tung 
Peninsula. Japan was thus deprived of the 
full fruits of her victory. Russia’s motives 
were soon apparent. In less than three years 
she took possession of Port Arthur, and under 
concession from China soon extended her in- 
fluence throughout the whole of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula. The seeds of the Russo-Japanese 
War were thus sown. The war with China 
was followed by the complete enfranchisement 
of Japan. The powers agreed to release her 
from all restrictions imposed by the early 
treaties. Since 1899 she has had full control 
over her tariffs and has had the same juris- 
diction over resident aliens that other civilized 
nations exercise. 


FOREIGN INVASION OF CHINA 


HINA now lay at the mercy of the Great 

Powers, and they were quick to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. Russia, as we have 
seen, secured a lease of Port Arthur and the 
Liao-tung Peninsula as her “sphere of interest ;” 
Germany established herself on Kiao-chau 
Bay and secured extensive concessions in 
Shantung; while England, in self-defense, leased 
Wei-hai-wei “for so long a period as Port 
Arthur shall remain in the occupation of Rus- 
sia;”” and France and Italy secured less im- 
portant leases. The partition of China was 
well under way when we went to war with 
Spain. What attitude was the United States 
to assume? Our commerce with China, which 
was second to that of England alone, was 
seriously threatened by the establishment of 
these “spheres of influence,” which were in 
utter disregard of the most-favored-nation 
clauses in our treaties with China, but China 
was helpless and it was useless to protest to 
her. Under these circumstances President 
McKinley determined to keep the Philippines, 
which would serve as a naval base from which 
we might still afford some protection to our 
interests in China. 


Latané 


In September, 1899, John Hay sent to the 
principal powers of Europe and to Japan his 
famous note on the subject of the open door in 
China. He requested each of the Powers 
addressed to make a declaration to the follow- 
ing effect: (1) that it would not interfere with 
any treaty port or vested interests in its so- 
called sphere of influence; (2) that it would 
permit the Chinese tariff to continue in force 
and to be collected by Chinese officials; and (3) 
that it would not discriminate against other 
foreigners in the matter of port dues or rail- 
road rates. Great Britain alone expressed her 
willingness to sign such a declaration. The 
other powers, while professing general accord 
with Mr. Hay’s proposals, were somewhat 
evasive in their replies. The Russian reply was 
the least satisfactory, and in fact contained 
serious reservations. Mr. Hay made a skillful 
move, however, to clinch matters by informing 
each of the powers addressed that in view 
of the favorable replies received from the 
others, its acceptance of the proposals of the 
United States was accepted “as final and 
definitive.” 

Americans generally are under the impres- 
sion that John Hay originated the open-door 
policy and that it was successfully upheld by 
the United States. Neither of these impres- 
sions is correct. A few months before John 
Hay formulated his famous note, Lord Charles 
Beresford came through America on his return 
from China and addressed the leading Cham- 
bers of Commerce from San Francisco to New 
York, telling Americans what was actually tak- 
ing place in China, and urging this country to 
unite with England and Japan in an effort to 
maintain the open door. Like the Monroe 
Doctrine, the open door policy was thus Anglo- 
American in origin. There is little doubt that 
England and Japan were willing to form an 
alliance with the United States for the purpose 
of maintaining the open door in China, but our 
traditional policy of isolation prevented our 
committing ourselves to the employment of 
force. President McKinley, following the 
example of President Monroe, preferred an- 
nouncing our policy independently and re- 
questing the other powers to consent to it. Had 
John Hay been able to carry out the plan 
which he favored of an alliance with England 
and Japan, the mere announcement of the fact 
would have been sufficient to check the aggres- 
sions of the powers in China. Instead of such 


an alliance, however, we let it be known that 











while we favored the open door we would not 
fight for it under any conditions. 

The exploitation of China which continued 
at a rapid rate naturally aroused an intense 
anti-foreign sentiment and led to the Boxer 
Uprising. Events moved with startling rapid- 
ity and United States troops took a prominent 
part with those of England, France, Russia, and 
Japan in the march to Peking for the relief of 
the legations. In a note to the Powers July 3, 
1900, Secretary Hay, in defining the attitude 
of the United States on the Chinese question, 
said: “The policy of the Government of the 
United States is to seek a solution which may 
bring about permanent safety and peace to 
China, preserve Chinese territorial and ad- 
ministrative entity, protect all rights guar- 
anteed to friendly powers by treaty and inter- 
national law, and safeguard for the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade with all 
parts of the Chinese Empire.” Mr. Hay’s 
notes were skillfully worded and had some 
influence in helping to formulate public opin- 
ion on the Chinese question both in this coun- 
try and abroad, but we know now from his 
private letters, which have been made public 
since his death, that he realized only too fully 
the utter futility of his efforts to stay the 
course of events. 

During the long negotiations leading to the 
Protocol of 1901 the United States urged a 
policy of moderation, declaring that the only 
hope for the future lay in a strong, independ- 
ent, responsible Chinese Government. The 
powers, nevertheless, imposed a very heavy 
indemnity on China, the amount assigned to 
the United States being over $24,000,000. This 
was greatly in excess of the losses sustained by 
American citizens during the Boxer distur- 
bances and the cost of the expeditionary force, 
which together amounted to about $11,000,000. 
Upon recommendation of President Roosevelt, 
Congress authorized the return of the in- 
demnity in excess of what we were actually 
entitled to, and China set this sum aside as an 
educational fund to be used in sending Chinese 
students to American universities. 

In violation of the terms of the Protocol 
Russia retained in Manchuria the troops con- 
centrated there during the Boxer movement 
with the intention of exacting further con- 
cessions from China. The open door policy 
was again ignored. The seriousness of the 
situation led England and Japan to sign a 


defensive alliance January 30, 1902, recogniz- 
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ing England’s interest in China and Japan’s 
interest in Korea, and providing that if either 
party should be attacked in its sphere by a 
single power the other would remain neutral, 
but if attacked by several powers, the other 
would come immediately to its assistance. 

With this assurance of fair play in case of 
war, Japan determined to use force where 
Secretary Hay’s diplomacy had failed. The 
presence of Russian troops on the soil she had 
conquered in 1895 and returned to China was 
a thorn in her side. After a series of futile 
negotiations the Japanese Government finally 
presented an ultimatum to Russia, January 
16, 1904, in which it was stipulated: (1) that 
Japan would recognize Manchuria as being 
outside her sphere of interest, provided Russia 
would respect the territorial integrity of China 
in Manchuria; (2) that Russia would not im- 
pede Japan or other powers in the enjoyment 
of rights and privileges acquired by them in 
Manchuria under existing treaties with China; 
and (3) that Russia would recognize Korea as 
being outside her sphere of interest. Not re- 
ceiving a reply within the time specified, Japan 
withdrew her minister from St. Petersburg and 
a few days later formally declared war. 


RESULTS OF THE TREATY OF PORTSMOUTH 


FTER a series of notable victories on land 
and sea Japan was fast approaching the end 

of her resources when President Roosevelt inter- 
vened diplomatically and paved the way for 
peace. It is now known that he acted in re- 
sponse to a personal letter from the Emperor of 
Japan. The Russian and Japanese commission- 
ers met at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 
August, 1905. During the war public sentiment 
in the United States had been strongly pro- 
Japanese. But during the peace negotiations it 
veered to the side of Russia, largely as a result of 
the very striking personality of Count Witte, 
who gave out interesting interviews, while the 
Japanese commissioners kept themselves in 
seclusion and rarely gave anything to the press. 
The result of the negotiations was a keen dis- 
appointment to the Japanese. Their com- 
missioners had been instructed among other 
things to demand an indemnity of $600,000,000. 
This they had to forego. The most important 
provisions of the Treaty of Portsmouth were 
those relating to Manchuria. The Russian 
leases of Port Arthur, Talienwan, and ad- 
jacent territories and territorial waters were 
transferred to Japan; the South Manchuria 
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Railway was also transferred to Japan, while 
the Eastern Railway in northern Manchuria 
was retained by Russia. So great was the dis- 
appointment of the Japanese people at not 
getting an indemnity that the treaty of Ports- 
mouth was received with denunciations and the 
commissioners tried to shift the blame to 
President Roosevelt, who had kept in close 
touch with the negotiations, and who had ad- 
vised them to abandon the claim to indemnity. 
This advice was probably sound, for the opin- 
ion was expressed by many of the foreign mili- 
tary observers that if the war had continued 
six weeks longer the tide would have turned in 
favor of Russia. Japan was getting farther 
and farther away from her base of supplies 
every day and Russia was drawing nearer 


to hers. The Japanese authorities knew that 
they were nearing the end of their resources, 


but they did not care to admit it. To the 
Japanese people it appeared that a great mili- 


tary triumph had again,.as in 1895, been fol- 
lowed by a diplomatic defeat and for this defeat 
they held President Reosevelt responsible. 
The following year the action of the San 
Francisco school authorities in excluding 
Japanese subjects from the schools attended 
by American children and children of European 
nationality, and assigning them to a special 
Oriental school, increased the bad feeling in 
Japan. The school question was adjusted for 
the time being by the intervention of President 
Roosevelt, but it proved to be a mere incident 
in the development of a strong opposition in 
California and the other Pacific States to 
further Japanese immigration. Japan declared 
that it was not the practice of her Govern- 
ment to issue passports to laborers to come to 
the United States, though passports were 
issued for Hawaii, Canada, and Mexico, the 
holders of which in many cases entered this 
country. Japan expressed her intention of 
continuing this policy, and relying on this 
“gentlemen’s agreement,” Congress inserted 
in the Immigration Act of 1907 a clause author- 
izing the President to exclude from the con- 
tinental territory of the United States holders 
of passports issued by any foreign government 
to its citizens to go to any country other than 
the United States. The Japanese feel that 
they have made good as a nation and are 
entitled to full recognition as a civilized people, 
while the laws of the United States admit to 
naturalization only white persons and persons 
of African descent or nativity. The anti- 
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Japanese sentiment in the Coast States is so 
strong that Congress is not likely to modify 
our laws in favor of the Japanese. Japanese 
resentment of the school incident was so great, 
and President Roosevelt was so annoyed at the 
attitude of Japan that in the autumn of 1907 
he decided to send a great American fleet on a 
voyage around the world, and to have it visit 
Japanese waters. The fleet was received with 
marked courtesy by the Japanese Government 
and returned to America without any unto- 
ward incident. - 

The treaty of Portsmouth, as we have 
seen, transferred Russia’s lease of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula and Russia’s railway and other 
rights in southern Manchuria to Japan. By a 
secret arrangement, of which the United States 
and other powers were not aware, Russia agreed 
to hand over to Japan various secret agree- 
ments which she had made with China. Rely- 
ing upon these, Japan later claimed “absolute 
and exclusive right of administration in the 
territories attached to the railway,” in utter 
disregard of the open door policy. It was 
soon apparent that Japan had ambitions in 
Manchuria which went far beyond the Ports- 
mouth treaty and were in fact in conflict with 
its provisions. By a treaty signed in Decem- 
ber, 1905, China not only agreed to the trans- 
fers made by Russia to Japan, but agreed 
further not to construct any line parallel with 
the South Manchuria Railway. In 1907 
Russia and Japan came to an understanding 
and agreed to support each other in their 
respective spheres in Manchuria. All the 
while Japan was professing to the outside world 
her adherence to the open door. In order 
to quiet the apprehensions of the United 
States, the Root-Takahira agreement was 
signed in November, 1908, by which Japan 
confirmed “the principle of equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry in China” and 
agreed to support the “independence and 
integrity” of that Empire. The agreement 
also bound both parties to maintain “the ex- 
isting status quo.” Did this refer to the open 
door or to the status quo established by the 
secret arrangements with Russia and China? 
It could be easily interpreted by Japan to 
mean the latter. 

Under the various agreements China had 
reserved the right to purchase, after a certain 
period, the railways in Manchuria. In Decem- 
ber, 1909, Secretary Knox came forward with a 
plan to hasten this prospective purchase 
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THE FORMER GERMAN BASE, TSINGTAU, NOW IN THE HANDS OF JAPAN 


This port, together with extensive concessions in Shantung were secured by Germany in 1898, and at 
about the same time Russia, Great Britain, France, and Italy also obtained concessions from China 


through the means of an international loan to 
China, the railroads to be administered by a 
joint commission of the powers advancing the 
money. This plan to “neutralize” the rail- 
roads of Manchuria met with the emphatic 
opposition of both Russia and Japan and was 
dropped. 

The overthrow of the Chinese monarchy and 
the Proclamation of a republic in 1911 were 
viewed with great satisfaction in the United 
States. It was felt that the awakening of 
China was due in no small part to American 
influence. American missionaries and those 
who supported them were in full sympathy 
with the political and social revolution that 
held out such large promises for the future. 
The new government needed money and 
American bankers united with British, French, 
German, Russian, and Japanese bankers. in 
what was known as the Six-Power Consortium. 
This group was contemplating a loan of 
$125,000,000 to China when the American bank- 
ers withdrew. It appears from the announce- 
ment made at the time that the American 
group had been requested by the Taft Ad- 
ministration to go into the Consortium. When 
the Wilson Administration came in the bankers 


declined to go on with the loan unless expressly 
requested to do so by the new Administration 


In a public announcement issued March 18, 
1913, President Wilson said: “ The Administra- 
tion has declined to make such request, because 
it did not approve the conditions of the loan 
or the implications of responsibility on its own 
part, which it was plainly told would be in- 
volved in the request.”” American bankers 
have, however, taken the lead in forming the 
new consortium, arranged in 1920, with the 
full backing of the Government. Japan re- 
luctantly came into the arrangement, which 
may serve to check in some measure her ex- 
ploitation of China. 

While China was struggling with the prob- 
lems confronting the new republic, Japan 
eagerly took her place among the Great Powers 
in the world war. Although outside the 
European balance and not bound by the 
alliance with England to aid that country in 
the European sphere, Japan had reasons of 
her own for making war on Germany. Japanese 
statesmen were not hampered by any tradi- 
tion cf isolation. On the contrary, since 
Japan has attained the rank of a great power, 
she has not been backward about playing the 
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part. On August 15, 1914, the Tokio Govern- 
ment addressed an ultimatum to Germany 
to the effect that she immediately withdraw 
all German yessels from Chinese and Japanese 
waters and deliver not later than September 
15th “to the Imperial Japanese authorities 
without condition or compensation the entire 
leased territory of Kiao-chau with a view to the 
eventual restoration of the same to China.” 

In a statement 
issued to the press 
Count Okuma 
said: “As Prernier 
of Japan, | have 
stated and | now 
again state to the 
people of America 
and of the world 
that Japan has no 
ulterior motive or 
desire to secure 
more territory, no 
thought of depriv- 
ing China or any 
other peoples of 
anything which 
they now possess.”’ 

The Germans 
had spent about 
$100,000,000 in 
improving Tsing- 
tau, the principal 
city of Kiao-chau, 
and they had no 
intention of sur- 
rendering it. 
After a siege of 
two months the 
city was captured 
by the Japanese 
army and navy, 
assisted by a small 
force of British 
troops. This was the first act in the drama. 
On January 8, 1915, Japan suddenly presented 
to the Chinese Government the now famous 
twenty-one demands. They were divided 
into five groups, dealing respectively with 
Shantung, Manchuria, the Hanyehping Com- 
pany, the non-alienation of territory, and the 
employment by the Chinese Government of 
Japanese advisers in political, financial, and 
military affairs. China flatly refused to comply 
with the fifth group and proposed modifica- 
tions of the others. While the negotiations 


ON THE ISLAND OF YAP 


These mill-wheel-like stones are the money of the tiny island in the 

Caroline group that is the important cable junction over which 

has arisen a new cause for friction between Japan and the United 
States 


with China were going on, Japan deliberately 
misrepresented to the United States and other 
powers the nature of the demands she had 
made. 

In the first group Japan demanded not only 
that China should assent to any agreement in 
regard to Shantung that Japan and Germany 
might reach at the conclusion of the war, but 
that she should also grant to her greater rights 
and concessions 
in Shantung 
than Germany 
enjoyed. China 
was finally forced 
toagree to this and 
to grant the other 
demands with 
modifications. 
While these nego- 
tiations were in 
progress, the 
United States sent 
an identic note to 
China and Japan 
informing them 
that it would not 
recognize any 
agreement that 
impaired its 
treaty rights in 
China, the integ- 
rity of the Re- 
public of China, 
or the policy of 
the open door. 

Japan’s next 
step was to secure 
from the Allies as- 
surances that they 
would support her 
claims to Shan- 
tung and to the 
German islands 
in the Pacific north of the Equator at the 
conclusion of the war. This she did in secret 
treaties signed. in February and March, 1917, 
with England, France, Italy, and Russia. 
England agreed to support Japan’s claim 
on condition that Japan would support her 
claims to the Pacific islands south of the 
Equator. France signed on condition that 
Japan would use her influence on China to 
break relations with Germany and place at the 
disposal of the Allies the German ships interned 
in Chinese ports. The Allies were evidently 
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DIAMOND HEAD, THE PROTECTION FOR PEARL HARBOR 


With Waikiki Beach in the foreground. This extinct volcano has been 
heavily fortified and ably defends the great American naval base in Hawaii 











A DRYDOCK AT PEARL HARBOR 

Pearl Harbor, capable of accommodating with ease our entire fleet, has been transformed into one of the world’s greatest 
naval bases, but its distance from the Philippines handicaps it as a defence for those islands while at the same time Japan 
sees in it a threat against herself 
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CORREGIDOR ISLAND, MANILA BAY 
At about the time of the Spanish-American War the desire on the part of European nations to secure “spheres of influ- 
ence” in China seemed to reach its height. As a consequence President McKinley, seeing the desirability of a base near 
China from which American interests might be protected, decided to retain the Philippines 
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A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION ON THE ISLAND OF GUAM 


Guam, a halfway stop between Hawaii and the Philippines secured by 
the United States from Spain at the time of the Spanish-American War 











JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA 


The opposition of the people of California to the Japanese who have entered that state has 
created a situation upon which Japan is trading to secure advantages for herself elsewhere 
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uneasy about Japan and were willing to do 
anything that was necessary to satisfy her. 
This uncertainty about Japan may also be the 
explanation of the Lansing-Ishii agreement, 
signed November 2, 1917, a few months after 
we entered the war, in which the United States 
recognized the “special interests” of Japan in 
China, and Japan again reaffirmed her adher- 
ence to the principle of the open door. 

In the Treaty of Versailles Germany re- 
nounced, in favor of Japan, all her rights, titles, 
and privileges in Shantung acquired by the 
treaty of March 6, 1898. This provision was 
similar to the article of the treaty of Ports- 
mouth which transferred the Russian rights 
in Manchuria to Japan. The treaty of Ports- 
mouth, negotiated in our midst, excited little 
adverse criticism, but the transfer of the Ger- 
man interests in Shantung to Japan raised a 


storm of indignation. The reason was that 
President Wilson had in his Fourteen Points 
set up a new standard of international morality, 
and public opinion was disposed to hold him 
strictly to that standard. The secret treaties 
of the Allies upholding Japanese claims were 
not revealed until the disposition of the Ger- 
man islands in the Pacific was under discussion 
at the Peace Conference. When informed by 
Baron Makino that the islands north of the 
Equator had been pledged to Japan by treaties 
signed two years before, President Wilson 
inquired whether there were other secret agree- 
ments, and was informed that the German 
rights in Shantung had also been promised to 
Japan. As the other powers were pledged 
to support Japan’s claims, President Wilson 
found himself in a very embarrassing situa- 
tion, especially as he had also to oppose Japan’s 


HONGKONG, THE IMPORTANT. BRITISH BASE IN CHINA 
Hongkong was occupied by the British in 1841 and permanently secured by a treaty 


signed in the following year. 


It is Great Britain’s most important base in the Far East 
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Our Relations With China and Japan 
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TOKIO 


From a backward nation refusing to associate with the outside world Japan has rapidly grown to be one of the Great 
Powers. Commodore Perry, commanding an American squadron, forced Japan to open her ports in 1854, and intercourse 
with the outside world soon changed the entire nation 


demand that a clause recognizing racial equal- 
ity be inserted in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. This was a moral claim that 
Japan urged with great strategic effect. In 
pushing her claims to Shantung she ignored 
all moral considerations and relied entirely 
upon her legal status, secured (1) by the secret 
treaties with the Allies, (2) by the treaty of 
1915 with China, and (3) by right of conquest. 
When charged with having coerced China into 
signing the treaty of 1915; Japan replied with 
truth that most of the important treaties with 
China had been extorted by force. Japan 
urged her demand for racial equality until 
her claims to Shantung were recognized. She 
then dropped a demand which she probably 
never had much hope of securing, for she 
must have known that the United States 
would never consent to have the status of 
Japanese in California brought within the 
jurisdiction of the League. 

Japan gave an oral promise at the Conference 
to restore Shantung to China in full sover- 
eignty, retaining only the economic privileges 
transferred from Germany. China, however, 
refused to sign the treaty of Versailles, and 
Japan claims that she cannot discuss with 


China the conditions on which Shantung is to 
be restored until China recognizes its present 
legal status as fixed by the treaty. China 
signed the treaty of peace with Austria, which 
also provided for the League of Nations, and in 
that way became a member of the League and 
is now represented on the Council. 

If Japan continues in possession of Shantung 
and adheres generally to the policy of the 
twenty-one demands, as she shows every inten- 
tion of doing, our future relations with her are 
likely to be fraught with difficulties. Our 
Chinese policy is complicated by the situation 
in California. How much Japan really cares 
about the immigration question is a matter of 
doubt, but the discrimination against her sub- 
jects in California provides her with a standing 
grievance, which she continually uses as a 
diplomatic club to gain her ends elsewhere. 
This fact makes it doubly important that we 
treat Japanese subjects in the United States 
with full justice and see that their treaty rights 
are enforced. The recent land legislation of 
California was unnecessarily harsh, even if not 
in violation of the letter of our treaties with 
Japan. On the question of Japanese immigra- 
tion we cannot yield, and the sooner Japan 
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recognizes that fact and substitutes definite 
treaty stipulations for the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment ”’ the better. 

Our relations with Japan are further com- 
plicated by the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which 
comes up for renewal this year. The original 
purpose of this compact, as we have seen, was 
to check the Russian advance in Manchuria. 
It was renewed in revised form in 1905, and 
again renewed in 1911 for a period of ten years. 
England’s motives for renewing the compact on 
the latter occasion were quite different from 
her earlier motives. The situation had com- 
pletely changed. Russia was no longer a 
menace. Japan was now the dominant power 
in the Far East, and if England did not renew 
the alliance there was danger of Japan forming 
one with Germany. Now that the German 
menace has been removed, what reasons has 
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England for renewing the Alliance? A renewal 
under present conditions would bear too much 
the semblance of a combination to check the 
growing power of the United States. Nothing 
would promote the naval programme of the 
United States more than the rénewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. For these reasons 
the discussions already in progress on the sub- 
ject of the renewal are of great interest. Be- 
fore a decision is reached, the Council of the 
League of Nations has to report on the question 
already submitted as to whether the Alliance 
is inconsistent with the Covenant of the 
League, and the matter has to be discussed at 
the British Imperial Conference, which meets 
in the early summer, for England dares not 


proceed in a matter of such vital importance 


to the Empire without conferring with her over- 
seas dominions. 


SHANGHAI, CHINA 


One of the five ‘‘treaty ports” that were opened to the British as a result of the so-called ““Opium War.” 


The treaty of 


Nanking, signed at the conclusion of that war, opened to British trade the ports of Amoy, Foochoo, Ningpo, Canton, and 
Shanghai . 
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FLYING THE MAIL 


REPORTED BY 
DONALD WILHELM 


The First Night-Flights, that Made it Possible to Carry the 
Mail from San Francisco to New York in Thirty-four Hours 


This article is written largely upon the thought and background of Randolph Gilham Page, one 
of the oldest pilots in the mail service, who now is in charge of testing mail pilots chosen from a 
long waiting list before they are given pouches to carry. He began his training with one of the 
largest manufacturing companies about fifteen years ago and was an instructor in aviation both in 


America and France before being assigned to service on and over the German lines. 


But the con- 


clusions regarding the science of aviation, the use of wireless and other instruments, and much of 
the substance of the article is the product of much reporting and interviewing of authorities in the 


Air Mail Service, the Army Air Service, and mail and Army pilots themselves. 


It has been checked 


and approved by some of these authorities —TuHE EpitTors. 


OW, the conference that night late 
in February, there on the Omaha 
field, was critical. Strictly, it 
wasn’t up to Knight to fly those 
424 miles on to Chicago, over a 

course he had never flown. He was hungry, 
and he was sleepy, he said, after he circled the 
field, ‘jazzing’ his motor by way of greeting, 
as his habit is, and set down. “Bill’’ Votaw, 
field manager, let him drift over, across from 
the field, to.get a bite toeat. Good “ Mother” 
Andrew Bahm had coffee and sandwiches ready 
for him, at 1:15 in the morning. 

Then “Bill” broached the big question very 
gently. 

He didn’t order, or even urge, Knight to go— 
night flying was voluntary! 

But if he didn’t go—if he failed to fly that 
gap in the run from sea to sea—if the service 


failed to get the mail across the Continent 
in twenty-five hours or so of flying time, at the 
rate of nearly two miles a minute—the next 
day Congress might renounce even the small 
appropriation it had been giving us to carry 
on the largest and most significant of all ex- 
periments in commercial aviation anywhere 
in the world. 

We had, before that 23rd of February, when 
our appropriation was to come up before the 
House, flown the mail more than a million 
miles—more than forty times round the 
Equator, with a loss of life of eleven pilots—a 
loss of life smaller, you'll find, than has ever 
occurred in all the long history of transporta- 
tion in any attempt to cover a distance so 
great. Yet, all through the progress of our 
experiment, which we have carried on with no 
more than absolutely necessary equipment, 
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some Congressmen and 
Senators have always 
been ready to damn us 
for our enthusiasm. 

So you can see, when 
the next day was ap- 
propriation day, why 
Knight’s trip and those 
others were so vital to a 
service whose loyalty and 
devotion some poet ought 
to sing. 

But there was just one 
plane available, and that 
D-H 4 had flown nearly 
five hundred miles. And 
there was just one pilot, 
who had traveled half as 
far! 

Knight had brought 
the mail—some_ 16,000 
letters or so—from North 
Platte to Omaha, 248 
miles in the air. But the 
two pilots who got to 
Chicago from Cleveland, 
bound west to Omaha 


Donald Wilhelm 











JACK KNIGHT 


The air-mail pilot, who, upon landing in Omaha 
after completing the flight from North Platte, Neb., 
on the record breaking air-mail trip from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, determined to fly on through the 
night to lowa City and Chicago, a route over which 
he had never before flown, rather than delay the 
mail, when Congress, on the following day, was to 
vote on the appropriation for this new service 


and scheduled to return 
therefrom, could not 
leave Chicago—one went 
aloft to try! And Harry 
Smith, in an epic flight 
between 7 and 11:30 at 
night, had flown his lap, 
all the way from Che- 
yenne to Omaha, an air- 
line distance of 458 miles 
—enough for one night! 
So there was just one 
plane fit. There was just 
one fit pilot—Knight— 
and he had already flown 
from North Platte a dis- 
tance greater by a third 
or so than the air-line 
trip from Boston to New 
York. 

Then, that conference, 
with his wife waiting 
word that he had got 
that far through the night 
with not much more than 
the instincts of a bird to 
guide him. 
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NMAHA AERIAL MAIL 


THE HANGAR AT THE OMAHA FIELD 


Every day the airplanes carrying the mail to and from Chicago can be seen pass- 
ing over the city, flying on schedules that they keep with the utmost regularity 
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A NEW AIR-MAIL MODEL 


There are a number of newly designed planes in use by the Air-Mail service, but most 
of those that are depended upon are the Army DH 4’s, powered with Liberty motors 












Outside, it was dark and cold. Up aloft the a course he had never traveled even on a rail- 
cloud packs were moving. The*moon glowed roadtrain. He considered—about one minute! 


through a moment, then disappeared. “Sure, I'll go,”’ he volunteered. 
Knight divined the situation after “Bill” And he knew the danger well. 
had let him get a bite to eat. He considered Less than two weeks before he had crashed, 


that impending flight—424 miles at night, over in broad daylight. Read his routine explana- 
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THE KEY WEST-HAVANA MAIL PLANE 
The air-mail line to Cuba is operated by the West Indies Airways Company, which has contracted to carry mail. The 
transcontinental air-mail system and its branches to Washington, St. Louis, and Minneapolis, is operated by the Post 
Office Department 


Donald Wilhelm 


Courtesy Manufacturers’ Aircraft Ass’n 


A MARTIN MAIL PLANE 


On a flight from New York to Cleveland. These planes are each capable of carrying 
1,500 pounds of mail and are the largest planes in the Transcontinental air-mail fleets 


tion to the department and you know the kind 

of man he is: 

“On February 14th, I was scheduled to make 

I was sitting in 

my ship warming it up at 6:30 in the morning. 
“The motor was running smoothly on the 

ground and turning up exceptionally well 


the Cheyenne-Salt Lake trip. 


(about 1520 R.P.M., on the.ground). Oil 
pressure 35, temperature of 170, and air 
pressure of 33. 

“It was a clear morning with a 15-mile 
southwest wind blowing. I took off about 
twelve minutes before sun-up and headed west. 
Time of take-off 6:35. 

“Climbing to 9,800 feet above sea level 
(about 3,500 feet above Cheyenne) | throttled 
to 1480 R.P.M., and headed west. Fifteen 
minutes out of Cheyenne at 6:50 my instru- 


ments read—R. P. M. 1480, oil 25, gas 33, 


temperature 185, altitude 9,600. 

“A down current of air always hits us about 
Horse Creek and drops us 600 to 800 feet. 
This is on the eastern edge of the Laramie 
Mountains. Then, when we get within a few 
miles of Telephone Canyon, we invariably hit 


a current of air that boosts us 1,200 to 1,600 
feet. This is a singular condition that is 
experienced and vouched for by every pilot 
on this division. 

“At the eastern edge of the Laramie Moun- 
tains | was flying at approximately 8,800 feet. 
For safety’s sake | started to follow a telephone 
line that leads from Horse Creek to Laramie. 
When | got within fifteen miles of Laramie my 
oil pressure dropped to nine or ten, motor 
temperature ran 195 and suddenly my motor 
dropped to 1200 R. P. M. My only salvation 
was to attempt to land up the side of a steep 
mountain slope in a big snow drift. 

“The shock of the impact knocked further 
details from my system, but when I came to, 
and looked around, | found myself lying several 
feet from the cockpit in a lot of blood. The 
motor, with the propellor attached, was stick- 
ing in the snow drift 75 to 80 feet up the slope 
and the fusilage had rolled down the slope, 
lodging up against a few trees and rocks. 

“T must have crashed about seven o’clock, 
but when I woke it was 8:35. Outside of 
bad cuts on my face, a broken nose, and a 
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bad bust in the mouth, and numerous aches 
and pains all over my anatomy, | was O. K. 

“Had a tough time, though, climbing 
mountains and trying to find civilization, but 
with the aid of the sun and good luck finally 
came to a ranch house about seven miles from 
the wreck, at 10:30. The rancher drove me five 
miles to Laramie, where | called up head- 
quarters at Cheyenne, made arrangements for 
disposal of the mail with the postmaster, and 
then went to a doctor for medical treatment.” 

Now, less than two weeks later, Pilot Knight 
locked himself in a bare little room in the shack 
we use as office. What he thought of, of course 
I don’t know. What he did, we know. He 
studied a map, a map quite like any other. 

At Chicago, 424 miles away, lay victory, and 
the safety of the cause. If he could get those 
16,000 letters there early next morning, the 
other pilots, Webster, a newcomer in the ser- 
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vice, who had never flown the route to Cleve- 
land, and Hopson and Allison, would get the 
pouches to New York. 

He studied that map for exactly twenty 
minutes. Quite deliberately, then, by permis- 
sion of “Bill,” he tore out a part of it. “I’m 
on my way,” said he. 

He started out. “Wire my wife,” he called 
back, “that I’m going to see this through.”’ 

He crawled into his ship and buckled himself 
in. Hecalled “Off!’’ With the switches cut, the 
faithful mechanics turned the propellor over. 

Then, “Clear!” 

The blades spun. 

He taxied out, swerved into the wind, 
waved a hand, was gone. 

They saw him hover a moment overhead 
against the moon and clouds, then he was off 
like a homing pigeon, at 1:59 in the morning 
for lowa City and Chicago. 

















A CALIFORNIA VALLEY 


The air mail hurdles the mountains and valleys of the far West at a speed of a hundred miles an hour, and has brought 
mail from the Pacific to the Atlantic in 33 hours and 53 minutes. A hundred years ago the westward driving ox team 
would not have reached Easton, Penn., from New York in that time, and at the time of the Civil War a train, with good 


luck, might have gotten beyond Buffalo in a day and a half 









ACROSS THE ROCKIES 


Flying over mountains higher than the Alps, and over country where landing fields are hundred of miles apart, the mail 
planes have, necessarily, had accidents. But the million and more miles of flight that they have made have been 
with a loss of life that compares favorably with other means of transportation ordinarily considered more safe 
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THE TYPE OF PLANE THAT KNIGHT USED Photo by Louis R. Bostwick 
A D-H 4 at the Omaha Flying Field. In a machine similar to this Jack Knight flew 
from North Platte, Nebraska, to Omaha, and finding no one to carry the mail on to 
Chicago volunteered to take it himself, at night over a course he had never before flown 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS OF THE WEST 


Down below these clouds, in the fertile valleys, live the people who are served by the airplane 
mail, but the dangers of reaching flying fields below the cloud banks is apparent from this picture 


And here now, is the rest of his story, quite 
as the department, duly urged, aided a bit in 
coaxing it from him, for exclusive use in this 
article: ; 

“Well, | steered a compass course out of 
Omaha, crabbing into a 25-mile north wind. 
The visibility was fair until about Des Moines, 
where I encountered fog and snow flurries 
lasting to lowa City. 

“This first leg of the trip is not well land- 
marked with towns or railroads. Towns show 
at night; the business sections are lighted even 
when the people have gone to bed. I figured, 
though, that I could hit Des Moines, which is 
140 air miles east of Omaha, by steering by 
compass, and | did—I hit it right on the nose! 

“Altogether, the first half of the trip was all 
right. But | got pretty lonesome. At times 
the moon was totally obscured by a heavy black 
layer of clouds. It looked as if the whole 
blooming world was sleeping hard, and, Oh, man, 


I envied most of ’°em. It was dark as hob up 
there. There’s a sense of isolation that’s 
hard to describe. But my faithful old Liberty 
roared out, fighting the wind and dragging my 
ship along at about a hundred miles per hour. 
“T sighted Des Moines in an hour and five 
minutes. I could see the lighted dome of the 
Capitol plainly. And Fort Des Moines showed 
plainly under my right wing a bit later. | 
spotted it as a good place to land if my motor 
missed. The parade ground was illuminated 
by a light on each corner. But the engine was 
hitting on all twelve and | passed over the 
southern edge of the city fifteen minutes later. 
“Beyond Des Moines, about ten miles, a 
layer of white clouds began to drift in under me. 
| didn’t dare lose sight of the ground. So | 
dropped down from half a mile to fly at 100 
feet. Flying was pretty bad at this altitude. 
The air was rough and the valleys were packed 
with fog. Next I began to get snow flurries, 
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and by checking my compass course | knew 
with the wind shifting | was slowing to 85 miles 
an hour. Then | lost my horizon and got to 
wondering if 1’d reach lowa City. 

“But | watched the landmarks carefully, 
stuck to the railroad all | could and wagged 
along, hoping soon to hit lowa City. Well, | 
did hit it—right on the nose! But where 
in the world the landing field was | had no 
idea. I had to get down for gas and oil, I’d 
never seen the town before and there were no 
traffic cops handy. | flew all around, in and 
out the town, dodging steeples and looking for 
that field. For a good twelve minutes | ran 
around, then several red flares were lighted on 
the field. 1 judged as well as I could the 
general characteristics of the field and then 
more by luck than skill made a perfect landing 
at 4:45.” 

No. 172 was re-serviced while Knight phoned 
Chicago, and got a bite to eat, and had a 
smoke or two. Then, with a weather report 
justifying his idea that he could make Chicago, 
he took off again into the darkness and winged 
away, on the last 200 miles of his trip. 

Now, as all pilots know, it’s these last laps 
that tell the story. He had traveled a good 
500 miles in the air—add a fourth or so more 
miles for land distance and you have the 
equivalent of a journey from London to Paris 


with a couple hundred miles to boot, from 
Berlin to Berne, New York to Cleveland, or 
half the distance from New Orleans to Buffalo. 


He was tired, of course. And he was 
sleepy—later on he had to pinch and slap his 
cheeks to keep his eyes open. 

But luck and the weather were with him; 
fog and ,bad weather couldn’t jinx him now! 
He flew for an hour, he says. 

“Then,” he goes on, “a faint streak showed 
up off to the east. Down below, lights began 
to flash around farmhouses—the farmers were 
out with lanterns to feed their cattle. And 
in towns, too, people were stirring. The old 
world was waking and getting on the job again, 
and | guessed after all I’d have breakfast with 
my wife in Chicago. 

“But at Clinton, Iowa, | hit into a fog 
that had been boosted up, I suppose, from 
down below. But daylight was breaking and 
I hopped it. I climbed up to 5,000 feet and 
ran on, trusting to drop down beyond the 
Mississippi. I ran for some time up there, 
then dropped down and began picking up land- 
marks in the suburbs of Chicago. 


“1 spotted the landing field in Maywood from 
a long way off. 

“Then the motor missed. 

“But as | was within gliding distance of 
the field, | said, ‘Just spit, old boy, we’re here!’ 

“My mail was transferred to another ship. 
In less than fifteen minutes Webster was 
piloting it on to Cleveland, flying low, under 
fog, doing one stretch of 104 miles in an hour, 
with Allison romping home at better than two 
miles a minute. 

“They got it through, ahead of schedule, in a 
little over thirty-three hours out of San Fran- 
cisco, in less than twenty-six of actual flying 
time. 

“And I went to bed.” 


“P.S. It might be well to add that it was 
simply my good luck that gave me the chance 
at this trip, and that any other pilot in the Air 
Mail Service would have gladly tried the flight 
and probably gotten away with it as good or 
better.” 


Night travel, practically the only superiority 


_ in carrying the mails that the railways retain, 


is almost altogether new in aviation. It has its 
difficulties, and its advantages—like flying 
the mail, whose soul is regularity, it’s different 
from any other kind of flying. The conditions 
are better in away. The rising of the sun and 
the resulting change in the temperature of 
earth and sea raises winds, forms clouds, makes 
fog so thick perhaps you can’t see your wing 
tips. And fog, of course, hanging on, some- 
times, like the old man of the sea, is the air- 
man’s worst enemy. Migratory birds, you 
find, often fly at night and rest inthe day. In- 
stinctively they are their own direction-finders, 
and they can fly high accordingly. But even 
in daylight the mail pilots fly low. We can’t 
as yet trust our altimeters—they’re alwaysa 
thousand feet or so behind when you’re sliding 
down, so you are apt to hit the earth a wallop 
if there’s no ceiling or clear air below. Com- 
passes, too, as yet, can’t quite keep pace with 
the tips and turns of a plane in a whirl. And 
we haven’t funds for wireless equipment, with 
which even now planes can rise, no matter the 
weather, high above New York, say, and follow 
straight through, steered with absolute ac- 
curacy, hurdling fog and clouds and moun- 
tains, to one’s destination, with the wireless 
there telling you the ceiling beneath. The 
Army has used such wireless equipment— 
when the Armistice was signed bombers were 
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THE TIME OF THE RECORD FLIGHT COMPARED WITH THE TIME OF A MAIL TRAIN 


If a mail train had left San Francisco at the same time as did the air mail on February 22nd, it would have 
arrived at Green River, Wyoming at the time the air mail landed at Hazelhurst Field, Long Island. Travel- 
ing from New York the fastest train of the New York Central connecting with the fastest train west 
from Chicago, would have reached Omaha in the time the airplanes consumed between the Pacific and 
the Atlantic. Furthermore, the percentage of trips made on time is higher for airplanes than for trains 












soon to cross the German lines at night, guided 
all the way by wireless. Regularly, too, the 
London to Paris daily air express reckons on 
the wireless. 

From the very start, some Congressmen, 
like some others who can’t believe that mail 
planes beat such trains as the Twentieth 
Century and the Empire State Express. for 
regularity, have managed to keep the air mail 
working on a shoe-string. First, with slow and 
surplus Army training planes, beginning May 
15, 1918, we flew the 180-mile run between 
Washington and New York and in the first 
year maintained better than 90 per cent. of 
perfect regularity, saved the department some 
money, and in response to insistent demands 
from business-men, found a way to advance one 
day the delivery of New England mail in Wash- 
ington and southern mail in New York City. 
The success of that run justified the extension 
of the service over the Alleghany Mountains to 
Cleveland and Chicago, then from Chicago to 
St. Louis, to St. Paul, and to Minneapolis, 


























_ mail by air came and went on schedule. 






where, by the way, the whistles of the entire 
city blew for three minutes when the first mail 
pilot rose—and then the chimes in the City 
Hall tower continued with “Nearer My God 
to Thee.” 

Then, on, at last, over the Rockies, which 
are higher than the Alps, the service was 
extended, to the Pacific Coast. 

Then, through three years, we maintained 
an average of regularity favorably comparable 
with that of the railways and twice as fast. 
In the swamps along Lake Erie, | know from 
experience, hunters and punters, like rangers 
in the Sierras, set their watches by the passing 
of the air mail. Regularly, on schedule to the 
minute usually, all the way, no matter the 
weather, those precious pouches go forward. 
During the 1919 tornado that swept Ohio and 
Illinois, killing more than a hundred persons, 
a mail pilot plugged through. Again, during 
last year’s blizzard, when not a wheel between 
New York and Washington was stirring, the 
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Nevertheless, some Congressmen had legiti- 
mate doubts. The immortal forty-niners, you 
know, only three generations ago took many 
weeks, in their Conestoga wagons, to cross, in 
frenzied thirst for gold. In June of the Cen- 
tennial year, then, you remember, the Jarrett 
and Palmer theatrical company crossed in 
eighty-three hours and forty-five minutes over 
a roadbed costing about $20,000 every mile. 
That special train went those 3,311 miles at the 
unheard of speed of 39.5 miles an hour, and the 
record stood for thirty years, when, in succes- 
sive tries, “Harriman specials’ pulled the 
record down to seventy-two hours and twenty- 
seven minutes. 

We planned to do it in a trifle more than a 
third of that flying time. Actually, our flying 
time across the Continent was twenty-five 
hours and twenty-one minutes. 

Two relays, each way, were started. 

Nutter had hopped off from San Francisco 
at 4:29 in the morning and in darkness had 
climbed three miles high over the Nevada 
Sierras. Eaton had taken up the relay at 
Reno at 6:45 A.M., and reached Salt Lake City, 
after a stop to change to another ship at Elko— 
437 air miles—at 11:30, Mountain time. Mur- 
ray raced on, trying a non-stop flight of 381 
air miles. He was forced to land at Rawlins 
for gas and oil, wait there forty-five minutes ac- 
cordingly, yet swooped down on the Cheyenne 
field at 4:57. There Pilot Yager hopped off 
and ran on—into the night—flying seventy 
miles in total darkness with a hidden moon. He 
dropped down at North Platte at 7:48, and they 
cheered him for a perfect three-point landing. 

Harry Smith had beat him in from Cheyenne 
and at 9:30 flew on. 

Knight followed, five minutes after the motor 
of No. 172 had been restored to working 
order. 

He hopped off, on what he thought was to 
be his only run that night, at 10:44. 

Passing over the Platte River and running 
on toward Lexington, he says, he could see two 
large flares—bonfires! At Kearney, Nebraska, 
Grand Island and Central City there were 


flares—“to guide us and let us know that 
patriotic Americans watched and hoped for our 
success and the welfare of our undertaking.” 

Leaving North Platte, our course paralleled 
the Platte and the Union Pacific for 150 miles; 
on to Central City. “Along there,” he goes 
on, “things began to get interesting. There 
was a broken cloud layer from behind which 
the moon broke through at intervals, while 
down below, 2,200 feet, the river glistened, a 
winding silver ribbon, like phosphorus in 
the dark. By the time | reached Lexington the 
clouds had completely obscured the moon. The 
earth looked like a dungeon and | hopped up 
to a height of 6,200 feet: to learn the depth of 
the cloudbank.” 

The most beautiful sight in the world, he 
explains in his own way, is a cloud layer close- 
up, even in the daytime, when it looks like a 
sea of lovely suds! The sun plays on it. 
There are tints and colors, and you can spot 
the shadow of your plane. “At night, up 
there,”’ he says, “the moon silvered that big 
sea—it was interesting—a good place to forget 
your troubles in the world, with not a sound 
except the old Liberty motor buzzing away. 
“You forget even that—till it misses!” 

So he ran on, flying lower when the moon 
broke through below, checking his compass, 
spotting the lights of cities twenty to thirty 
miles away. Passing between David City and 
Wahoo, he says, he could see the lights of 
Lincoln. And over Wahoo, forty miles from 
Omaha, he could see the lights of his home town 
and even the red flares of the landing field. 

He dropped down at Omaha at 1:10—the~ 
field was lighted so well, he says, landing was 
as easy as in the daytime. A crowd of two 
thousand people was waiting “to watch and 
pull.” 

He landed, and taxied up to the hangar. 
The rest of his story, and of the rest of that 
epoch-making flight | have already told. It 
foretells the day that is coming soon, when the 
mails, and many other things, will travel 
ordinarily, and with far more speed, by air 
than they have hitherto traveled by land or sea. 












THE MEN WHO CREATED 


“COOPERATIVE COMPETITION” 


Automobile Manufacturers of Vision, and Their Agreement to 
Exchange Patents Which Has Imparted Growth to the Industry 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


FTER the automobile had passed 
the “horseless carriage” age of the 
late nineties, and the pleasure of 
skimming over the roads without a 
slow-going horse ahead of one 

overcame the public ridicule that greeted the 
first cars, it became evident that this infant 
industry had been born with a silver, if not a 
gold spoon in its'mouth. The making and 
selling of four thousand curved-dash Olds- 
mobiles in 1903 showed many people the pos- 
sibilities in the business. The early dreams 
of Charles E. Duryea, Elwood Haynes, R. E. 
Olds, and other pioneers were coming true. 
Then began the great growth of the industry. 
The bicycle manufacturers followed Alexander 
Winton and E. R. Thomas into this new field. 
The wagon makers, led by the Studebakers 
and Mitchell, became interested. The Cad- 
illac Company and the Ford Motor Company 
sprang up and became successful. Henry 
B. Joy, Buick, Marmon, and others, in addition 
to those who had been trained at the Olds 
Motor Works in Detroit, started with com- 
panies of their own. In the next few years 
many others entered the industry. And there 
was enough business for all, for the public 
demand for automobiles grew beyond ll 
expectations. Companies which had good 
management, sufficient capital, and produced 
cars that the public liked made large profits. 
But the industry was not without its failures 
—many of them. Young men of mechanical 
bent but little manufacturing ability got into 
it. Some were financed by rich fathers and 
then that backing was withdrawn before they 
had established a place for their cars. In 
fact one of the great drawbacks in the whole 
industry was the lack of capital. Bankers 
were almost unanimous in the belief that the 
“craze” for automobiles would die out. Then 
later they complained that there were already 
too many companies in the field; they would 


not risk their money in new ventures. If the 
industry had not been established on acash basis 
at the start, and if the parts-makers had not ex- 
tended liberal credit tothe companies, this timid- 
ity of capital might have proven fatal to the 
young industry. It certainly would have re- 
tarded its marvelous growth. Fortunately there 
were a few rich men who had the vision of the 
future of the automobile and were willing to risk 
their money in it. This was particularly true 
in Michigan where there were men who had 
made fortunes in mining and lumbering in the 
Northern Peninsula and were at the time look- 
ing for other fields to go into. But when the 
1907 money panic came a good many auto- 
mobile companies went under. And in 1910 
the death rate was as high as one a week. 
Among the men with money who became 
interested in the business was Henry B. Joy, 
of Detroit, known by his friends as Harry Joy. 
He not only invested his money, but went into 
the industry himself and became an important 
element in its successful development. He had 
tried to buy one of Henry Ford’s early ex- 
perimental cars, but Mr. Ford had told him 
to wait for the next one, that it would be a 
better car. Meanwhile Mr. Joy heard of the 
phaeton Col. J. W. Packard was making in 
Warren, Ohio, and he went down there and 
got one. At that time, Mr. Joy and Mr. 
Emory W. Clark, now president of the First 
and Old Detroit National Bank, were making 
plans to start in the banking business. After 
Joy got his Packard phaeton, however, Clark 
saw little of him for a month or more. Joy 
was out on the roads around Detroit at all 
hours, in and under his new car, testing it and 
tinkering with it. His enthusiasm for the 
automobile grew rapidly and it was contagious 
enough to influence other Detroit men of means, 
including the Algers and the Newberrys, to 
put money into the building of a large factory 
in Detroit for the manufacture of the Packard 
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car in quantities. Col. Packard was to come 
on from Warren to run it. At the last minute, 
however, he could not come, and it devolved 
upon Joy to take charge of this four hundred 
thousand dollar plant. The first year the 
company lost two hundred thousand dollars. 
The factory became known around Detroit 
as the “millionaires’ folly.” But Joy in- 
creased the production schedule for the next 
year, and by his own untiring efforts, together 
with the financial backing of his directors, made 
the Packard Company a success. 


MR. SELDEN AND HIS PATENT 


OR several years the Selden patent was a 
dominating influence in the industry. Mr. 
George B. Selden, a patent lawyer of Rochester, 
N. Y., with inclinations toward mechanics, 
invented the gasolene automobile in 1879. 
He immediately made application for a patent, 
but there followed repeated delays—appar- 
ently encouraged by Selden himself, who was 
trying to interest capital in his new invention— 
and it was not until 1895 that the patent was 
issued. Mr. Selden did not manufacture 
under it and in 1899 sold control of his patent 
to the Columbia & Electric Vehicle Company 
which soon afterward became the Electric 
Vehicle Company. William C. Whitney, An- 
thony F. Brady, P. A. B. Widener, Thomas F. 
Ryan, and other Eastern capitalists were in- 
terested in this company. They began a 
campaign of vigorous enforcement of the patent 
the next year. Suit was brought against the 
Winton Motor Carriage Company for infringe- 
ment. This suit ran along until 1903 when 
the Association of Licensed Automobile Manu- 
facturers was formed and ten companies 
signed an agreement recognizing the validity 
of the Selden patent and agreed to pay a roy- 
alty of 1} per cent. of the retail price of all cars 
sold by them. The Electric Vehicle Company 
had an arrangement with Mr. Selden as to 
amount of the royalty he was to get. Mr. 
James Rood Doolittle, who wrote “The 
Romance of the Automobile Industry,” esti- 
mates that Mr. Selden realized about two 
hundred thousand dollars from his imvention. 
As the industry grew this 1} per cent. roy- 
alty soon began to run into large sums and 
the payments became burdensome on the 
industry. It was then that Henry B. Joy, 
president of the Packard Company, led a 
vigorous fight within the ranks of the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


to have the royalty reduced, and was success- 
ful in first having it cut to 1 per cent. and then 
to ¢ of 1 per cent. 

It was in the fall of 1903 that the famous 
test suit against the Ford Motor Company 
was instituted by the Electric Vehicle Company 
at the request of the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. This case was in 
the courts eight years and the testimony taken 
fills thirty-six large volumes. In 1909, Judge 
Hough, in the United States District Court, 
rendered an opinion sustaining the Selden 
patent in every particular and granting an 
injunction and an accounting. Ford appealed 
the case to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals and gave bond to cover damages 
to the complainants while the case was pend- 
ing. The other so-called “independents,” 
who were interested with Ford in the fight, but 
were not as strong financially as the Ford 
Company, decided, after Judge Hough’s sweep- 
ing decision, that they could no longer afford 
to run the risk of heavy penalties, and prac- 
tically all of them went into the Association 
of Licensed Manufacturers. Ford continued 
the fight alone. In January, 1911, Judge 
Noyes delivered the opinion of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals that the patent was valid, 
but that Ford did not infringe it because Selden 
described an engine of the Brayton type while 
the defendents and almost all modern auto- 
mobile makers used the Otto type. Mr. Ford 
said that the advertising his company got 
from this case was worth more than all it cost. 

It was in this Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, in the American Motor 
Car Manufacturers Association, formed to 
combat it, and in the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers, organized in 1900 
—before the other two—including both “li- 
censed”” and “independent” companies, that 
the leading figures in the automobile industry 
learned many lessons in codperation. They 
also learned something regarding the costs 
of patent suits and the uncertain value of 
patents. But the full fruits of this knowledge 
would probably never have been realized if 
there had not been drawn into the industry 
at an early date a man who had seen at first 
hand the disastrous results of patent litigation 
in another field, and who had the perseverance 
to follow an ideal for many years, until he fi- 
nally got practically all the automobile manu- 
facturers of the country to accept it. 

This man is Mr. Charles C. Hanch, who 
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started in the automobile business with the 

Nordyke & Marmon Company of Indianapolis. 
That company was, and still is, a large manu- 
facturer of flour milling machinery. That 
industry had many points of similarity to the 
automobile industry. Just as there had been 
little improvement in the means of road trans- 
portation from the days of Babylon, when 
wheeled vehicles were used, until the automo- 
bile was invented; so for thousands of years 
flour was made by grinding grain between 
two stones, until rollers were invented in 
Hungary about 1883. That invention was 
immediately brought to this country and many 
improvements were made upon it. The making 
of this flour milling machinery was a highly 
profitable business. There were about forty- 
five companies engaged in it, and they were 
all so busy making money for the first ten 
years that they had little time to fight each 
other. But about 1893 the profits began to get 
smaller, and patent litigation became active. 
The resulting business feuds and bitter com- 
petition were so destructive that only about 
five out of the forty-five companies survived. 

When the Nordyke & Marmon Company 
entered the automobile field, Mr. Hanch 
saw that there was likely to be the same rapid 
development as in the flour milling machinery 
business, and he foresaw that unless something 
was done to prevent it there would be even 
a worse tangle of patent litigation. He went 
to see Mr. Chester Bradford, of Indianapolis, 
who had been an attorney in much of the flour 
milling machinery litigation. Mr. Bradford 
suggested that a main corporation be formed 
to take over the patents of the various auto- 
mobile companies, to issue stock to the differ- 
ent companies in proportion to the value of 
their patents, and to fix reasonable royalties 
to be charged for the use of the patents. Mr. 
Hanch talked to some of the automobile 
manufacturers about this. They all said, 
“Go to Detroit and see Harry Joy. If you 
can get him interested in the scheme, there is a 
chance of getting it adopted by the industry.” 
So Hanch went to Detroit, but Mr. Joy could 
see no possibility of getting the automobile 
manufacturers to agree to such a plan. Mr. 
Hanch’s hopes were checked, but he did not 
abandon his idea. 

That was .a 1909. In 1915, practically all 
the companies in the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the successor of all 
the earlier organizations of manufacturers, 
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which includes all the leading automobile 
producers, except the Ford Motor Company, 
agreed to a plan of cross-licensing their patents 
which permits of their use by every other 
member free of charge. It is not surprising to 
find that C. C. Hanch was chairman of the 
patents committee that put this plan through. 
The other members were Wilfred C. Leland, 
Howard E. Coffin, Windsor T. White, and 
W. H. Van Dervoort. Frederick P. Fish, 
counsel for the N. A. C. C., helped to convince 
the members of the practical value of such a 
plan. The chief credit, however, belongs to 
Hanch. In the six years between the birth 
of the idea in his mind and 1915 he had not 
been idle. Upon every suitable occasion 
he had advocated a scheme that would elimi- 
nate patent litigation. He had the background 
of experience in the flour milling machinery 
industry to draw upon for horrible examples. 
But even he never dreamed at first that a plan 
could be effected that would permit of the 
free interchange of patents. It was when the 
committee started work on a definite plan and 
the difficulties of appraising the value of patents 
and fixing royalties for their use became ap- 
parent that it was suggested that no charge 
at all be made. As ho manufacturer had pat- 
ents worth as much as the aggregate value 
of the patents of all the others, there was a 
sound basis of fairness in this proposal. It 
was this argument that finally convinced the 
automobile manufacturers in the N. A. C. C. 
and induced them to adopt the plan. Each 
one had much more to gain from it than he was 
asked to contribute. 


THE EXCHANGE OF PATENTS 


HIS cross-licensing agreement does not 

cover radical patents, for it was felt that 
any company making inventions of a striking 
character, involving a radical departure from 
what is known, should be entitled to special 
compensation if such inventions proved valua- 
able. At present there are no patents owned 
by the members of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce that have been de- 
termined fo be of this class. Nor are design 
patents which apply to the outward appearance 
of a car—its shape and lines—included in 
this agreement. But all other patents, such as 
improvements on the engine or on other parts 
of the car, come under the cross-licensing 
agreement and can be used by all the parties 
of this agreement free of charge. There are 
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about eight hundred such patents owned by 
the members of the N. A. C. C. 

The practicability of this agreement is 
clearly evident when one stops to realize 
that a patent of this kind does not give the 
holder the right to manufacture a car. If it 
is an improvement on an engine, for instance, 
the holder of the patent must get licenses 
from the holders of all other patents on that 
engine before he can manufacture it. And 
none of these holders of other patents could 
make use of his improvement, which might be 
highly valuable, until they had gotten the 
‘ right to do so from him. It is obvious that 
the development of an industry can be seriously 
retarded by patent conflict and litigation. 

The nearest thing to this cross-licensing 
agreement that had existed up to that time 
was an agreement between the General Electric 
and the Westinghouse Electric companies 
covering an interchange of certain of -their 
patents. But there a compensation was paid. 
The scheme has since been adopted by the 
aircraft industry, but never before had it 
been contemplated for an entire industry. 


“COOPERATIVE COMPETITION” 


HUS did the automobile makers solve in a 

new and sensible way one of the most diffi- 
cult problems that faces young manufacturing 
industries. It was the principal rock on 
which most of the companies in the flour 
milling machinery industry were wrecked. 
It was the rock that split the agricultural im- 
plement concerns into bitter competitors. 
The solution in that latter case was the old 
method of combining the companies. That was 
not brought about, however, until the. bankers 
had given warning that they would no’ longer 
supply money unless the companies stopped 
their costly patent litigation. There is an 
interesting story of how the bitter antagonists 
in that field were brought on to New York, 
lodged in separate hotels—while the plans 
for the formation of the combination were 
being completed—and how each one signed 
the agreement for the formation of the com- 
bination not knowing whether he was the first 
to signornot. There has never been keener 
competition than in the automobile field, 
and yet there is wholesome céoperation. A 
phrase has been coined to describe this situation: 
“coéperative competition.” By eliminating 
the rock on which manufacturers in other 
industries had been wrecked, or had been 


forced to combine for their own salvation, the 
automobile makers reaped some of the ad- 
vantages of combination without losing any 
of the benefits of competition. The life of this 
agreement was fixed for its trial at ten years, but 
it has operated so successfully for the past six 
years that there is little doubt that when it 
expires in 1925 it will be extended. 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce performs other valuable service 
for its members in connection with patents. 
It maintains a patent department under the 
management of Mr. Robert A. Brannigan, 
which studies every patent that relates to 
the automobile industry. As one of every 
four patents issued by the Patent Office in 
Washington does relate to the automobile, 
this keeps several men busy. When any 
patent is brought to the attention of a member 
of the Chamber, it is referred to this patents 
department. If it seems to be a valid patent 
and the invention is one that has merit, the 
patents department then undertakes the nego- 
tiation of a uniform license for the benefit 
of the members of the Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce and the industry as a whole. 

An example shows how this works. A man 
named Wright invented a hinge for the engine 
hood that was protected from the rain by 
a fold in the upper part of the hood. He 
licensed one company to use his patent at 
twenty-five cents a car; then he licensed another 
at fifteen cents, and another at ten. This 
got him into trouble with the companies that 
were paying the higher royalties. When he 
died, leaving his patent to his wife, she was 
realizing practically nothing from it. Other 
companies had seen the hinge and started using 
it. Several members of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber were charged with infringe- 
ment of the patent. Mr. Hanch, as chairman 
of the patents committee, saw Mrs. Wright. 
He explained to her that a small uniform 
royalty would not only be fairer to the industry, 
but also more profitable to her. Mrs, Wright © 
fixed a fwe cent royalty. To-day she is 
receiving a handsome income from her hus- 
band’s invention as it is being used on about 
eight hundred thousand cars a year. 

A case of the opposite character, where it 
seems clear that the inventor is not getting 
anywhere near what he might, because he 
asked too much, is that of the Knight sliding 
sleeve valve motor. Mr. C. Y. Knight in- 
vented this type of engine in 1904 and pa- 
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tented it in 1910. At that time the poppet 
valve motor in general use was not entirely 
satisfactory. The Knight motor was ap- 
parently an improvement over it. But Ameri- 
can manufacturers would not consider using 
the new invention at the high royalty Mr. 
Knight asked for it. He went to Europe 
and was successful in getting some foreign 
makers of high-priced cars to adopt it. They 
agreed to a royalty based on horse-power that 
averaged about sixty dollars.a car. They 
stipulated that if manufacturers in any other 
country were licensed at a lower rate, they 
were to get the benefit of the lower rate. Then 
Mr. Knight came back to this country and 
found American manufacturers more inter- 
ested in his motor. But when he told them 
his rate of royalty again they said it was too 
much. And to-day only four companies in 
this country use the Knight motor, and un- 
der an agreement which, without changing the 
rate of royalty, limits the amount of payment 
each year to a fixed maximum. This, in 
effect, greatly reduces the royalty per car for a 
large producing company. (If the foreign 
companies’ production ever brings their royal- 
ties up to this maximum they will enjoy the 
same limit.) It is believed that if Mr. Knight 
had not demanded a royalty that was regarded 
as prohibitive, the automobile industry would 
have adopted the Knight motor and aban- 
doned the other. Instead of that it went ahead 
in its efforts to improve the poppet valve 
motor and the result has been that now the 
poppet valve motor compares favorably with 
the Knight motor. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce defends its individual members against 
patent suits when it is considered in the inter- 
est of all the members to do so. This protects 
the industry from patent hold-ups which 
might gain headway by starting with small 
companies that could not afford to defend 
suits. Other codperative work done by the 
Chamber is through its traffic department, 
which keeps in close touch and assists the 
railroads to supply cars’ where needed for 
shipments of its members and checks all their 
freight bills for them. Through this depart- 
ment the Chamber has a united voice in con- 
nection with the fixing of freight rates and in 
all other traffic matters. Through its legisla- 
tive department its members are heard as a 
unit in regard to legislative matters. There 
are also good roads, commercial vehicle, 





foreign trade, and service departments, through 
which codperative work is carried on in those 
various fields. 

In the constitution of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce is this clause: 
“Each magufacturing member shall render 
to the corporation [the N. A. C. C.] within the 
first fifteen days of January, April, July, and 
October of each year, written reports under 
oath setting forth the number and kinds of 
self-propelled vehicles made and sold, or other- 
wise disposed of, by such member, during the 
preceding three calendar months, and the 
aggregate net amount charged therefor... . 
This clause is an inheritance from the old 
Licensed Association, as is much of the codper- 
ative spirit in the industry. This informa- 
tion was necessary then in figuring the royalties 
under the Selden patent. To-day it is used 
as a basis for collection of dues in the Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, but it is of 
much more value than that. These reports 
go out to each member. Each one, therefore, 
knows just what his competitors are producing. 
That places them all in much better position 
to make plans for the future. The cards 
in the automobile industry are on the table; 
the game is a friendly one. 

Differences arid misunderstandings arise 
among the members of the N. A. C. C. just 
as they do in every other industry, but four 
times a year representatives of the member 
companies are brought together in a general 
meeting—the Chamber pays the traveling 
and hotel expenses of these men—and their 
differences are brought out into the light of 
day and subjected to the views of all the mem- 
bers. The inevitable result is the correction 
of mistinderstandings and usually the composi- 
tion of differences. Friendly codperation is 
thus maintained. Back of this is another 
man—Mr. Charles Clifton, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company, who has been president of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
since its organization. His great vision in 
regard to the industry, his remarkable per- 
sonal charm and firm hold on the affections 
of its leaders have been largely responsible 
for the safe course that has been steered 
past the rocks of discord and dissension which 
have upset other industries. 

Much could be learned by other industries 
from the “codperative competition” in the 
automobile field. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S PRACTICE 
OF GOVERNMENT 


Examples of His Methods in Making Government 
Work Effective, Told by a Friend and Assistant 


By REGIS H. POST 


N MY first ceremonious visit of in- 
troduction to Senator Platt after 
my election to the New York 
Assembly, I used the expression 
“it did not hurt my conscience.” 

The “Old Man,” as he was affectionately 
called by his followers, threw up his hands in 
mock horror—“Oh, my dear Mr. Post, there 
are two things a member of the Legislature 
should never mention; one is his conscience 
and the other his constituents.” 

Throughout the two strenuous years of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s occupancy of the Governor's 
office, those two words were probably the 
ones that the members of the Legislature most 
wished to forget, or never to hear, yet they 
were the two spectres that walked the halls 
Wars 


of the Capitol by day and by night. 
and rumors of wars between the Governor 
and the organization were constant and most 


disturbing to the peace of mind. In ordinary 
times all that was necessary was for the member 
to listen for the vote of his floor leader and 
follow his lead. The organization supplied 
all the conscience necessary, and his constitu- 
ents had fulfilled their destiny when they had 
recorded themselves at the polls as being for 
the party. But during those two years mat- 
ters were continually coming up in such a way 
as to demand individual thought, which was 
bad, or wakened outside interference by those 
same constituents, which was much worse. 
The average legislator is the most timid crea- 
ture in the world, and to find himself between 
the upper millstone of the organization and 
the nether of an aroused public opinion at 
home, tended to take the joy out of life most 
effectually. 

But if Roosevelt was teaching a lot of old 
dogs new tricks he was also educating himself 
even more thoroughly. Up till then, | think, 
he still had the feeling that the more educated 
people would naturally be behind him in his 


fights for reform, and it was during those two 
years that he learned that when a reform 
touched the pocket or the convenience of Fifth 
Avenue, the reactions, if more subtle, were just 


‘as adverse as those from Mulberry Bend. In 


fact they were more unpleasant as they were 
more painful, coming from a source that could 
reach him in a more intimate way. Once, 
when he was to. make an address at a 
dinner of the Harvard Club in New York, he 
asked me to attend and find out what sort of an 
impression the address made. He had chosen 
as his subject: “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor,” stressing the 
point that this was just as grievous a fault as 
that of the commandment “Thou shalt not 
steal,” the general tenor of the address being 
an answer to his critics. At that time he was 
frantically busy in Alkany, and when he did 
come to New York his time was very thor- 
oughly occupied, being called upon generally 
to make two or three addresses each evening. 
We attended the Harvard Club dinner, and 
the impression that | got was that 90 per cent. 
of the men there regarded the Governor as a 
favorite son and had the feelings of a fond 
parent when his child is to make a commence- _ 
ment address, when their desire to see him do 
well made them perhaps supersensitive. 

The other speakers at the dinner were 
President Eliot of Harvard, President Hadley 
of Yale, and Secretary of the Navy Long, all 
of whom preceded Governor Roosevelt with 
polished and finished addresses. Mr. Roose- 
velt followed them with a speech which he had 
not taken proper time to prepare and which 
was certainly not in his usual style; it fell 
pretty flat. He felt the coldness of the audi- 
ence and on our return to Albany the next day 
he called me to the Executive Chamber and 
asked me if I had noticed that the speech 
did not receive a very cordial welcome, and if I 
thought it was because the sympathies of the 
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Harvard Club men were drifting away from 
him. Asked for my candid opinion, | said, 
“Governor, | think the secret of the reason 
of the failure of your address was that it was 
a darn poor speech. You had thought up a 
very good text, but you had not prepared it, 
you were thinking of your Press Club dinner 
which was to follow that of the Harvard Club, 
and you were in competition with three of 
the most graceful speakers in New England. 
I think the feeling of your audience was simply 
one of disappointment, growing out of their 
very fondness for you.” Instead of being 
nettled, as a smaller man might have been, 
he was delighted to realize that the failure 
of his speech was owing to his own short- 
comings and had no political significance. 


ROOSEVELT “ELIMINATED?” 


UT those two years were training him 

thoroughly for the position of President, 
and there seemed to be a settled conviction 
that in 1904 nothing could stop his getting the 
nomination, until the master stroke of politics 
on the part of Platt and his friends shelved 
him with the nomination for Vice-President in 
1900. | do not think that | have ever seen 
such wide-spread relief and joy as pervaded 
the Capitol in 1901. I visited the Legislature 
just after it assembled in January and there 
was a most distinct feeling that life was a 
simpler affair since Roosevelt had been elim- 
inated—“See what we’ve done to your proud 
Teddy, we’ve got him, all right, all right. 
1 tell you that you can’t beat the Old Man in 
this state and get away with it for long.” 

And if anything in connection with the 
tragedy that put him into the White House in 
1901 can be described as ludicrous, the dismay 
of the New York organization was really 
funny; by their efforts to eliminate him they 
had only brought about the very thing they 
feared. As one gentleman remarked at the 
time—“ You cannot fight against God.” 

My own experience in receiving my appoint- 
ment to Porto Rico is fairly typical, | think, 
of his memory, or faculty of cataloguing his 
available men for positions. On the night 
of the election in 1900 | telegraphed him, as a 
joke; ‘“ Make me Governor-General of Guam,” 
and in due course received an engraved card 
from Mr. Loeb thanking me for my telegram 
of congratulation. The next time I saw him 
] laughingly told him that I was not to be put 
off ; as the only member extant of the Roosevelt 


machine I demanded an island for myself. 
Of course at this time he had nothing whatso- 
ever in his gift, and we could joke with perfect 
freedom, and we did talk over the colonial 
service on several occasions with much interest. 

Then came his accession to the Presidency 
and | did not see him or hear from him until 
February, when I was asked by telegram to 
come to Washington. Reporting at his office 
he said with a smile; “ You have wanted an 
island—I am going to make you Immigration 
Commissioner at Ellis Island.” I protested 
that | did not want it and was not fitted for it, 
but he merely remarked; “1 am not arguing— 
I am telling you that if I wish you to be Im- 
migration Commissioner—Immigration Com- 
missioner you are going to be.”’ Fortunately 
he found a better man, and I was let out, and 
again I heard nothing from him until once more 
I was sent for, and told that on the completion 
of the treaty with Denmark for the sale of the 
Virgin Islands I should be sent down as Secre- 


tary under Jacob Riis as Governor, or, if Riis, 


continued to refuse, some other American 
of Danish blood. 

The treaty for the sale of the islands failed, 
but as I had made my plans to go down there, 
I] thought I might as well see what the islands 
were like in case the sale should happen to be 
completed, and so spent the winter in Santa 
Cruz. While there a cable reached me, in- 
structing me to go over to Porto Rico and 
take the position of Auditor of the Island. 
On these occasions, without any reminder from 
me or any of my friends, he had fitted me in 
where he thought | would be of use. 


AN OPINION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


UST before leaving for Santa Cruz I saw 
] him for a few minutes under circumstances 
that were most characteristic of his mental 
and physical courage. The White House was 
being renovated and he was occupying a private 
house in Washington. The weather was very 
hot and he had recently suffered a wound 
in the leg from an accident. The great an- 
thracite coal strike had come to a crisis and 
he was using every effort to bring the opposing 
forces together to arbitrate. He was tired 
and suffering, but indomitable in his purpose; 
“This matter has got to be settled—I am 
going to give them every chance to settle it 
themselves, but if they don’t, then I shall 
have to settle it for them. I know that they 
all say that it is unconstitutional for me to 
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interfere. There are people who consider 
the Constitution as designed to prevent things 
from being done; claim that nothing can be 
done unless the Constitution specifically pro- 
vides that it shall be done. But | believe 
that when the welfare of the nation requires 
that I take action I must take that action 
unless the Constitution specifically provides that 
I shall not.” Without discussing the merits 
of this opinion of the Constitution, the fact 
that he held it explains his readiness to act 
when more timid men would have been glad of 
an excuse for inaction. | could see this thought 
working continually in his relations with the 
Central American countries and West Indian 
Islands, the echoes of which reached to our 
own shores through Spanish-American sources. 
For, coupled with two other principles he had 
laid down for dealing with our American neigh- 
bors, it explained clearly his attitude toward 
them. These two were well expressed in 
what was at the time described as the Roosevelt 
corollary to the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
other in a remark made to me in connec- 
tion with the Porto Ricans. The corollary to 
the Monroe Doctrine was that if we held that 
European powers were to be prevented from 
any interference in American affairs by the 
United States, and that the American nations 
were to be safe-guarded against foreign aggres- 
sion, that it was equally incumbent upon us 
to see that European nations were not given 
just cause to interfere, or that weak American 
nations should not invite European aggression 
through their own unjust or aggressive acts. 
The remark to me was: “In dealing with 
the Porto Ricans, give them absolute jus- 
tice and even more than justice—generosity, 
but in return demand justice to the United 
States. We have the responsibility of their 
welfare, and we must give all that we can 
and demand nothing in return that is in the 
slightest degree selfish, but we must have their 
respect, and we cannot have their respect un- 
less we exact the same spirit of codperation 
from them that we give.” 

It was this spirit, | think, that actuated 
the Porto Rican Government throughout Mr. 
Roosevelt’s entire Administration. 

In Santo Domingo, he gave us the best 
example of the application of his three prin- 
ciples. The little republic in our neighbor- 
ing island had been for years in a state of 
political chaos—revolution was the normal 
State of affairs and president succeeded presi- 
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dent with bewildering frequency. Each ad- 
ministration as it came into power would issue 
bonds either for the financing of the revolution 
that put them in, or merely to get the money. 
Naturally these bonds were issued at absurd. 
discounts and at ruinous interest, and were 
almost as regularly repudiated or ignored by 
the succeeding administration. Finally the 
condition of the republic both internally and. 
externally became so serious that international 
complications seemed inevitable. The whole 
Republic was in a state of anarchy, with two 
separate governments claiming authority and 
revolutions and counter-revolutions gcing on 
in every part of the island. Foreign creditors 
were bringing pressure to bear on their govern- 
ments to intervene in their behalf. We faced 
a situation that either would lead European 
powers to coerce the Republic with grave 
menace to the Monroe Doctrine, or force us 
to refuse to allow any interference with the 
Santo Dominicans’ divine right of self-slaughter 
and to prevent the collection of their debts. 


COLONIAL MANAGEMENT 


R. ROOSEVELT was not content to do 

either. By simple negotiations, backed 
by a fleet of small naval vessels, the warring 
factions were brought to terms with each other 
and an agreement was reached whereby the 
customs houses, the chief and only prize of 
successful revolution, were to be taken over 
and administered by Americans named from 
Washington, but employed by Santo Domingo, 
and the receipts divided on a basis of 45 per 
cent. for the current expenses of the republic 
and 55 per cent. for a sinking fund to pay off 
the indebtedness. A commission headed by 
Professor Hollander of Johns Hopkins, who had 
been the first Treasurer of Porto Rico and 
the organizer of the Porto Rican fiscal system, 
overhauled the outstanding claims and was 
able to reduce the amount by a very great 
percentage. Mr. Colton, who later succeeded 
me as Governor of Porto Rico, and who had 
been trained in the Philippine customs service, 
took charge of the collection of the customs, 
and under his management the republic re- 
ceived more money from the 45 per cent. of 
the revenues than they had previously received 
from the total. The foreign creditors were 
more than satisfied, and, best of all, revolution- 
ary attempts were reduced to a minimum, 
as the inducement to revolution was lacking 
with the customs revenues unattainable. 
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As in so many cases, the Navy men proved 
to be the best of diplomats in the handling 
of the whole situation, and as the fleet was 
based on San Juan we could get fragments of 
news when different ships dropped in for coal. 
One commander of a converted yacht had been 
sent to round up a bunch of “generals’’ in the 
northern part of the island, and, a Southerner 
by birth, had been obliged to entertain a lunch- 
eon party of some ten or a dozen sable “gen- 
erals.” There was one in particular, a splendid 
specimen of manhood, six feet four and broad 
in proportion, who had been silent during the 
conference and lagged behind as the others 
went on deck. Approaching the Commander 
he said in perfectly good American: “Say, 
Boss, you ain’t got an old pair of shoes, has 
you? | ain’t no Spanish nigger; I’se American, 
I is.” 

I also had a chance on a small scale to apply 
Mr. Roosevelt’s theory when word reached me 
of a shipment of ammunition from a small 
port in Porto Rico, to be used by revolution- 
ists. 1 ordered the local Chief of Police to 
seize the ammunition, which he did and then 
wired me to ask what law he was to act under. 
] wired him to ship the ammunition to San 
Juan while | thought up some law to cover the 
case. I have forgotten just what we did present 
to the court, and | think we were eventually 
beaten and the shipment returned to its nom- 
inal owner, but as the whole revolution de- 
pended upon the supplies arriving on the 
scheduled minute, our object was attained. 

On another occasion | received word that an 
ex-president of Santo Domingo, with a number 
of his followers, was going on a yachting 
party, and | requested the Collector of the 
Port of San Juan to have the revenue cutter 
take a little cruise in the Mona Straits. As 
there were invitations out for a tea on board the 
cutter for the following afternoon, the Comman- 
der refused to follow the suggestion of the Col- 
lector. A cable to Washington brought a posi- 
tive order that he should take the Governor’s 
orders or they would find a commander who 
would. The tea was postponed, and so was the 
revolution, and some weeks afterward | had 

the satisfaction of showing the Commander 
of the cutter an intercepted letter from the 
ex-president, in which he stated that every- 











thing had been going splendidly until the last 
minute when the activity of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and the sudden despatch of the revenue 
cutter convinced them that it was impossible 
to proceed. | have often wondered what the 
cutter would have done if they had met the 
yachting party in the Mona Straits—nothing 
that I know of, but the bluff worked and the 
picnic failed again. 


THE ROOSEVELT SPIRIT 


HE whole little group of figures, the naval 

officer placating the Santo Dominican 
general with a pair of old shoes; the Porto 
Rican policeman “swiping” the revolutionist’s 
ammunition first and asking as a mere matter 
of curiosity what law he was to apply to the 
case; the enraged ladies deprived of their tea 
on the cutter, all somehow seem to combine to 
typify the Roosevelt spirit—do it, and do it 
quickly, and discuss it afterward. 

Just before leaving the White House in 19009, 
after many months of struggle and criticism, 
responding, | think, to a feeling of temporary 
discouragement, he said to me: “I have had to 
be a pioneer, a blazer of trails. Much of my 
work has been to overcome and overthrow 
the obstacles in the path of progress. Perhaps 
too much of my efforts have been exerted in 
tearing down and clearing away. After me will 
come, I hope, a period of constructive work 
made possible by the clearing I have made.” 

It is too soon to say which will be considered 
his greatest service to his country. The 
destruction of evil conditions and the curbing 
of selfish powers existing prior to his time, 
or the constructive work, both material and 
spiritual, conceived, initiated, and started on 
its way by himself and his aids. But whether 
in ripping out the old or the building of the new 
it was as the leader of men more than as the 
holder of office that he succeeded. The work 
he laid down will not live so much in Washing- 
ton as in the factories, the offices, and the 
homes of America. The written laws on the 
statute books are mostly the crystalization of 
the sentiments he aroused in the consciences of 
Americans, and the vision he gave to American 
eyes; old truths revivified, old principles re- 
established, old virtues restored to American 
life and business. 


















































A Week in the White 
House with Harding 


An Intimate Picture of the President at Work and Play 


By WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 
Photographs taken especially for the Wortp’s Work by Roger B. Whitman 


MERICANS are interested in know- 
ing just what kind of a man they 
have selected to governthem for the 
next four years. I have known 
President Harding as editor, lieu- 

tenant-governor, senator, President-elect, and 
now as President and will attempt to draw a 
word picture of my impressions of the man. 
Previous to his nomination, my study of him 
was superficial, for, to be perfectly frank, | had 
never considered that he was sufficiently im- 
portant as a national figure to merit a closer 
scrutiny. 

Since his nomination, during the time between 
his election and the inauguration, and since he 
has been elevated to the Presidency, I have 
made a closer and more accurate study of Hard- 
ing, the man. I have had the privilege of 
several hours’ conversation with him in the 
White House since the inauguration, as well 
as the opportunity to watch him at work in 
the executive office during several days, and 
to talk with him while we played golf together 
at Chevy Chase. | have also had two long con- 
versations with Mrs. Harding at the White 
House. Altogether, I put in all the time the 
President could spare me—part of every day 
but one—of the week of March 6th to 14th, 
with him, at work and at play. This article is 
the product of that personal study. 

Here is how I made the engagements for in- 
terviewing Mr. Harding. Will Hays, the new 
Postmaster-General and an old friend of mine, 
was in New York a few days before the inau- 
guration. I told him | wanted the first authen- 
tic story about Harding the President. “Sure, 
old man, I’ll help you; he is going to be devilish 
busy for a few days, but you come on down to 
Washington and I’Il fix it up.” 

The day after the inauguration he telephoned 
to George Christian, the President’s private 
seeretary, saying, “Crawford is down here at 
my office and wants to get an interview with the 


President at once; can you fix it up?” Chris- 
tian threw up his hands in holy horror, at least 
1 imagine he did, | couldn’t see him over the 
telephone, but he did say that it was absolutely 
impossible; that the President was so busy talk- 
ing to senators and congressmen and prospec- 
tive ambassadors that it would really be a 
physical impossibility for me to see him now. 
“You know he can’t do but one thing at a 
time and he is booked up solid for a week for 
every minute. I’ll make the date as soon as 
possible; maybe next Monday.”’ Then | went 
to see my old friend Harry Daugherty, the 
Attorney-General. He picked up a piece of 
scratch paper from his desk and wrote with a 
pencil on it to Christian: “ Dear George, this 
interview for Crawford just must be arranged, 
do your best.’”’ I presented the note to Chris- 
tian and reminded him of Will Hays’s request 
and promised him that I would not take up the 
President’s time, but would watch him at work, 
go with him to play, and be just as quiet and 
unobtrusive as a little mouse. Christian was 
very friendly, but adamantine on the idea of 
taking the President’s time for an interview 
within two days after the inauguration, and re- 
peated that he would make the engagement for 
me next week. 

Now I had promised the editor, on Will 
Hays’s say-so, that I would have this story in 
time for the next issue. So! went back to Will 
Hays and told him it just had to be done. He 
arose to the occasion like a man and said he 
would take up the matter with the President 
himself, because his word was out. So at the 
Cabinet meeting that day Will Hays brought 
the subject up, seconded by Daugherty and 
Christian. It was the first time the President 
had heard of my request, but he was most gra- 
cious and telephoned to me at the hotel to come 
and play golf with him at three o'clock. I had 
gone out when the message arrived and usually 
do not return to the hotel until supper time, so 

















there was great scurrying by the hotel manage- 
ment, the Postmaster-General, the Attorney- 
General, and the White House staff to find me. 
However, by great good fortune, | happened 
to be near the hotel about 2:30, and went in to 
get a bite to eat. | was immediately besieged 
by the hotel folk, handed a bunch of telephone 
numbers to call up, and told I was wanted at the 
White House. These telephone calls were 
from Hays, Daugherty, and Pat McKenna, 
the connecting link between the President and 
the outside world. Each message bore the same 
refrain, “the President has consented to the 
interview and the first appointment is to play 
golf at the Chevy Chase Club, you had better 
hurry.” | rushed down stairs, hailed a passing 
taxi, and reached my destination just as the 
clock was striking three. The President re- 
ceived me very cordially and was kind enough 
not to comment on my coming to play golf 
dressed in my street clothes, and without any 
clubs, balls, and other paraphernalia. He‘did 
better than that, he borrowed the necessary 
accoutrement for me from some club friend. 
This was the beginning of my week with him. 

In this story there will be no direct quota- 
tions because one of the terms on which the 
President gave me this opportunity to study 
him at close range in the White House was that 
he was not expected to send any message to the 
American people. It was to be an opportunity 
for me to form my own opinion based upon his 
_-methods of work, his conversation, his home 
life, and his attitude toward his office as Chief 
Executive. 

Before | begin to describe my impressions of 
him let me add this additional statement so 
that my readers may understand that this is in 
no wise a partisan description of him. I am 
a life-long Democrat. Asan admirer of Wilson 
I was more than exasperated at what | consider 
the unjust calumny heaped upon him during 
the campaign for partisan political purposes and 
was inclined to attribute it partly to the nom- 
inee of the Republican Party; consequently, | 
came to my task certainly with no prejudice 
favorable to the new President. On the other 
hand, I came with a determination to deal out 
even justice as far as my powers would admit 
and to tell the story without any prejudice. 

The pictures of Mr. Harding never do him 
justice. The deep lines separating his cheeks 
from his chin cast a shadow that is increased by 
thecamera. This prevents the people who only 
know him by photographs from appreciating his 
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remarkably strong face. The President is tall, 
well over six feet ; his head is covered with iron- 
gray hair beginning to get thin on top, and he 
has a remarkably large leonine head cast on 
Roman lines. His eyes are large, light blue, 
and well shaped, and he looks at you directly 
in the face—a look that is rather disconcerting 
when he is listening to you, especially when you 
know that the owner of those eyes is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. His head is set upon 
a remarkable pair of broad shoulders and, as is 
the case with most tall men, his shoulders are 
slightly rounded. His body is well knit, with 
no superfluous flesh. His limbs are sinewy, 
indicating great physical strength, and his 
vitality is something amazing. | consider my- 
self quite a good walker, yet on the golf course 
I frequently found myself eight or ten paces 
behind him because of my physical inability to 
keep up with him. 

There is a certain engaging frankness about 
the man that usually goes with the possession 
of superb physical powers, a something that 
subconsciously says that he is more than a 
physical match for the men that he meets and 
therefore does not need subterfuge. 

His head has not been turned in the least by 
his elevation. While he feels the responsi- 
bilities that have been placed upon him, it has 
not given him any stiffness or hauteur, any 
sense of importance, or any demand upon the 
people for recognition of his executive position. 
This was shown very distinctly in several in- 
stances on the golf course at Chevy Chase. 
There were several parties ahead of us. On 
account of the rapidity with which the Presi- 
dent walks and the quickness of his play we 
caught upwiththem. They invariably stepped 
aside and requested that we precede them. 
He always refused their proffered courtesy and 
with a most pleasing smile requested that they 
continue, nor was there with this any evidence 
of condescension on his part or of affected 
humility. 

We were playing winter rules and on one 
occasion the President forgot his rubber tee, 
leaving it on the field. A young man recogniz- 
ing that it was the President’s, ran up behind 
him and rather timidly, as if he were afraid that 
he would offend by addressing the President, 
said: “Excuse me, Mr. President, but you left 
this.” He accepted it so graciously and so un- 
assumingly that he completely placed the 
young man at his ease, but as he walked off he 
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the folks would forget once in a while that I 
am President.” 

A rain came up while we were playing, but 
the President trudged on, saying, “If you 
boys don’t mind this, I don’t.”’ His sturdy 
shoulders, pushed a little forward with deter- 
mination, showed the only evidence of the dis- 
comforts of the rain. Mud on this particular 
course forms quickly and his low-cut shoes were 
soon covered, but this made no difference to him. 


ON THE GOLF COURSE 


IS humanness was indicated in another 

manner very pleasing to me. By pressing 
too hard he had made a bad drive, his ball 
landing in a deep ditch which the rain had con- 
verted into a running stream with the water 
up to his shoe tops. The President muttered 
an expletive as any good golfer does, but when 
I suggested that he lift it out, taking the pen- 
alty, he smiled at me rather scornfully and 
waded into the stream. Using his niblick he 
made a very clean shot from this unfortunate 
position and landed on the green. Then he 
looked at me triumphantly as if he had accom- 
plished some wonderful feat. He was as proud 
as a country boy used to be with his first pair of 
red top boots. You may be sure that you have 
a really human man as President. 

Mr. Harding is a neat dresser. His clothes 
are, in Shakespeare’s phraseology, “rich, not 
gaudy.” They are well cut, well pressed, and 
of good material, but his tastes are inclined 
to black and sombre colors. He eats his break- 
fast in a well-quilted wine colored jacket. In 
his morning hours he wears a sack suit, usually 
of dark gray, almost black. If he goes golfing 
in the afternoon he puts on the regulation togs 
—plaid, a light cap, dark red golf stockings and 
brown shoes. Underneath his Norfolk jacket 
he wears a white woolen sweater. But as he 
grows warm from the exercise off comes his 
coat, which he sticks under his arm. The 
President does not dress for dinner unless he 
is going out or has company. 

President Harding, to his subordinates at the 
White House, is thoughtfulness and kindness 
personified. I learned this from observation 
and also by conversation with the members of 
his personal staff. It matters not how busy he 
is; if he passes one of them he has a cheery 
“Good morning: how are you feeling to-day?” 
He is more considerate of them than he is of 
himself, saying “that’s enough for you to-day. 
Send someone else to assist me.” His two 


young lady stenographers are loud in his praise. 
Hoover, whom everybody knows has been chief 
of the White House staff for several adminis- 
trations, is very frank in his admiration. Pat 
McKenna, the old reliable Pat, whom every- 
body must interview before they see the Presi- 
dent or Mr. Christian, confidentially informed 
me that the new President was a “peach.” 

His daily routine proves that the President’s 
job is no cinch. I am sure that he is not a 
union man, because he violates the eight-hour 
law twice every day, his usual day lasting about 
seventeen hours. He arises every morning 
before seven o'clock, shaves himself, takes his 
morning exercise, and then reads the papers, 
especially the editorials touching upon national 
and international affairs, until Mrs. Harding is 
ready for breakfast, which, she mournfully 
assures me, he insists shall be at the unearthly 
hour of eight o'clock, regardless of the fact that 
they have been up until the wee small hours of 
the night before. More important still to her, 
she is supposed to be present at this meal. As 
soon as breakfast is over he hurries to the execu- 
tive offices. Only stopping long enough to 
pat the Airedale, Laddie Boy, on the head, he 
immediately proceeds to work and is busily en- 
gaged in reading and signing state papers until 
the hour for his appointments to begin, usually 
at nine-forty-five. He works with great rap- 
idity, determines quickly on the papers sub- 
mitted to him, signs those that he has already 
prepared the night before, and makes pencil 
notations in the margins of letters to be an- 
swered by his secretary. This early morning 
work is absolutely essential because long before 
the hour that he has set to receive visitors, the 
executive offices are crowded with men bent on 
one of two missions—or more usually both—to 
congratulate him as the new President and to 
whisper in his ear their perfect willingness to 
serve him as United States District Attorney 
at Kalamazoo, or Ambassador to Timbuktu. 
I almost believe that every other man whovoted 
the Republican ticket at the last election has 
sought some political appointment, and am 
reasonably certain that I am the only man who, 
having had an opportunity, has not asked him 
for some political favor. 

To this vast throng are added Senators and 
Congressmen who are interested in special bills 
or who desire to learn the executive wishes con- 
cerning pending legislation; or possibly it is 
more correct to say, “to discuss with the Presi- 
dent the pending legislation.” 
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The President’s reception of his visitors is 
cordial. He either has a remarkable memory 
for names and faces, or has been secretly in- 
formed by his ever faithful secretary, Christian, 
as to the who, what, and why of his next visitor. 
He has a warm hand clasp of evident sincerity, 
and they leave him with pleasant tastes in their 
mouths regardless of the fact that he has been 
particularly careful to make no promises that 
he cannot fulfill, the usual formula being some- 
thing like this: “1 assure you, Senator, that the 
application of Mr. Jones will have due consid- 
eration and you may be assured that your 
recommendation will be given due weight.” | 
felt like suggesting that it would be an excellent 
idea to have a phonographic record made of 
this statement; it would save time. I do not 
wish to give the impression that Mr. Harding is 
practising deception, only that his natural 
kindliness and thoughtfulness prevent him from 
being blunt and inconsiderate of his callers, and 
his natural carefulness, from making positive 
promises that he may not be able to keep, for 
there aren’t enough offices to go around. Let 
me remark that the President is no sychopant. 
He receives with equal cordiality Senator 
Lodge, Speaker Gillett, ex-speaker Cannon, and 
Squire Jones of Cross Roads, Ohio, the only 
difference is that he addresses the squire as 
Bill if he knew him as such back in the old 
home state. These visits continue at about 
ten minute intervals throughout the morn- 


~“ing. 
LUNCHEON AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


UNCHEON is served at the White House 
at one o'clock, and the President almost 
always has invited some visitor with whom he 
wishes to discuss further than was possible 
during the limited time of the interview of that 
morning the questions which he had sub- 
mitted. Therefore, his luncheon hour is really 
one of the busiest times of the day. After he 
has eaten he returns to the executive offices 
where he signs more papers until the next 
appointments begin. While he works hard he 
works good naturedly; looking up at me, he 
would say with a quizzical smile, “ Kind of dull, 
isn’t it Crawford, sitting there watching me 
work?” or, “I never had to write my name so 
many times in my life.” When Christian came 
in and told him of the arrival of another lot of 
visitors he remarked, “I never knew | had so 
many friends.” We made the picture on page 
74 to illustrate this story at one of these sup- 








posed rest periods at which he said, “Can you 
make these pictures while | am signing these 
papers, because I haven’t time to stop?” 

On the instruction and advice of his phy- 
sicians, who recognize that the President 
has a hard and strenuous time before him and 
that it will be necessary for him to have some 
recreation if he is to be able to withstand the 
stress, he usually tries to play golf two or three 
afternoons a week. Unless he plays golf his 
appointments continue until nearly six o’clock, 
when his real work begins. He calls his stenog- 
raphers and begins to answer the voluminous 
correspondence of the day, after which he 
spends his evening and far into the night (Mrs. 
Harding says it is not night but two and three in 
the morning) in thoroughly familiarizing him- 
self with the questions which are to come before 
him on the following day. 

No description of life at the White House 
would be complete unless it included an account 
of Mrs. Harding, because she is an integral part 
of her husband’s life. She has a graciousness 
all her own that makes you feel at home if you 
are visiting the White House. When you 
apologize for causing her so much annoyance 
and taking up so much of her time she replies, 
“You must remember that I am an editor’s 
wife, and therefore have a deep sympathy and 
fellow feeling for newspaper men. I know how 
Warren used to delight in getting a good story 
and I am glad to help other newspaper men do 
the same thing.” When it came to making 
pictures to illustrate this story, Mrs. Harding 
was perfectly willing to follow the advice 
and instructions of the photographer. While 
their photographs were being made she was 
discussing with me with great vivaciousness the 
particular virtues of the new household pet, 
Laddie Boy, and laughingly assured me that the 
publicity given to this new acquisition of the 
White House seems liable to produce an inun- 

dation of the White House by dogs of high and 
low degree; also by cats, monkeys, bears, and- 
alligators, and threatens to convert the White 
House grounds into one monster zoo, for people 
all over the country are writing and telegraph- 
ing that they are sending the President a new 
pet and companion for his Airedale. 

Mrs. Harding is a gracious hostess. She 
makes her guests comfortable and makes them 
feel at home. You forget, indeed, that you 
are conversing with the First Lady of the Land 
and with the mistress of the White House, 
until you suddenly remember that the dignity 
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of the place demands more decorum and that 
it is hardly becoming in you to be laughing with 
so much abandon in the presence of so august a 
person. Mrs. Harding has a_ particularly 
bright and intelligent face; a voice that is soft 
and mellifluous. She dresses becomingly, is 
nevera bit over-dressed, 
yet she is always pro- 
perly gowned. Her 
carriage is graceful, but 
her principal charm is 
in her conversation, 
which shows that she 
is abreast of the times. 
There is evidenceevery- 
where that she has been 
a helpmate and advisor 
to the President in his 
upward climb. There is 
a different atmosphere 
in the house since she 
has been its chatelaine; 
the guards have been re- 
moved from the gates 
and any one who can 
produce credentials sat- 
isfactory to the secret 
service to prove that 
they are not anarchists 
or have no bombs stored 


in theirovercoat pockets 
can inspect the interior 
of the White House. © 
This introduction usu- 
ally, but not necessa- 
rily, comes from their 
senator or congressman. 


The whole house is 
open for inspection, 
save President and Mrs. 
Harding’s own personal 
rooms. Mrs. Harding 
often passes, going from one section of her home 
to the other, through the throngs that are look- 
ing over the building. Few of the visitors will 
recognize as the President’s wife the gracious 
lady who smiles at them. Ill give them a clue; 
as this is her home she wears no hat and is not 
dressed for the street. She possesses the happy 
faculty of being friendly and gracious without 
familiarity and loss of dignity. 

Incidentally, while speaking of the White 
House being open for inspection, it may be well 
to state that the President objects very seri- 
ously to the seclusion and exclusiveness that 


“The President is tall, well over six feet; his head 

is covered with iron-gray hair beginning to get 

thin on top, and he has a remarkably large 
leonine head cast on Roman lines” 
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have heretofore been the atmosphere surround- 
ing his person and the White House. He has 
no desire to make his term of office into a four 
year jail sentence. He wants to be free to come 
and go as he pleases. | expect any day to see 
him slip away entirely from the secret service 
men and go strolling 
down Pennsylvania 
Avenue with Laddie Boy 
as his only companion, 
possibly stopping at the 
Capitol for a short visit 
with some of his Sena- 
torial friends. The mo- 
tion pictures and the 
illustrated magazines 
have made his likeness 
too well known for him 
to go over the country 
incognito as did George 
1, but, were it possible, 
nothing would delight 
him more. On his trip 
to the golf course there 
was no second automo- 
bile with secret service 
men; while only one ac- 
companied him on the 
links, and he was so 
far back that it would 
have been impossible for 
him to have acted as a 
protector for the Presi- 
dent had he been needed. 

The President is an 
outdoor man. A doer 
rather than a student. 
He has studied men 
more than books. | do 
not mean by this that 
he has not kept abreast 
of the times; he spends 
many long hours in the study of political and 
economic questions. Housewives will be in- 
terested in knowing what he eats, and to know 
on what Mrs. Harding feeds him to make him 
so healthy. The President has an excellent 
appetite. A typical menu for the day follows: 
For breakfast he has half of a grape fruit, bacon 
and eggs, the bacon cooked to a golden brown; 
buttered toast and coffee, followed by waffles, 
such as Mrs. Harding has made famous. His 
luncheon is a substantial meal, usually includ- 
ing a meat and two or three vegetables, but the 
dinner is the principal meal. It is complete, 
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PRESIDENT HARDING AT HIS DESK 


With his secretary, Christian, at his side. ‘‘He works with great rapidity, determining quickly on the papers submitted to 
him, signs those that he has already prepared . . . and makes pencil notations in the margins of letters to be answered by 
his secretary” 








from soup to nuts. He enjoys his meals and 
mixes with them a full amount of laughter and 
light-heartedness. He throws off what little 
official manner he has at other times. He is no 
longer the President, 

but is just Warren, 

and his wife is Lou. 

Incidentally there is 

the most complete 

sympathy and under- 

standing between 

them. However bad 

form it may be these 

days, she openly 

shows her admiration 

for the big husky 

man who has risen 

so high. She reminds 

me very much of a 

humorous skit which 

| saw in vaudeville 

recently, in which, 

after every phenom- 

enal stunt that her 

husband did, the wife 

would announce, 

among peals of laugh- 

ter from the audi- 

ence, “this is my An\ 
husband.”” On the \ 
other hand, his treat- [ais 
ment of her is full of SAD 4 
tenderness and affec- |i hew. 
tion. 

Now we come to 
the serious discussion 
of his capabilities, 
characteristics, and 


', 


‘preys. 
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political life. Mr. Harding does not believe 
that he is a superman, or that his judgments are 
in a way superior to hundreds of other men 
who have made a careful study of political situa- 
tions. Consequently 

he is open to advice 

and consultation, but 

he recognizes that his 

oath binds him te 

administer his office 

according to his best 

judgment. He _ has 

inborn courage, con- 

sequently he will 

neither be afraid for 

political reasons to 

refuse a suggestion of 

the leaders of his 

party, nor will he 

curry favor with any 

powerful faction of 

his party by actions 

which his conscience 

and judgment will 

not approve. He 

may be influenced in 

the formation of his 

judgment by cogent 

reasoning, but his 

final decision will be 

the opinion of War- 

ren G. Harding after 

he has carefully 

weighed the pros and 

cons of the matter. 

Mr. Harding, by his 

willingness to accept 

advice, will be a 





mental make-up. 
Unfortunately the 
impression has gone 
out that President 
Harding will be a 
tool in the hands of 
the master minds of the Republican Party, 
an alter ego for Lodge and Penrose and 
Smoot. I myself, had this impression before 
| had an opportunity closely to observe the 
man. This, probably, is due to his natural 
friendliness of disposition, to his lack of desire 
for domination, and his willingness to listen to 
advice. His friendliness and politeness have 
been misconstrued to be subservience and a lack 
of a will of his own. In my opinion there has 
never been a greater misjudgment of a man in 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS 


“When we needed him at some other pose he got up readily, 

stood by the window for us, went out in the yard and played 

with Laddie Boy, and did whatever else we asked him in order 
to assure good pictures” 


second Henry Clay, 
the great compro- 
miser in American 
politics. Each side 
will feel that they 
have had a chance to 
add something to the constructive management 
of our national affairs, because it is highly prob- 
able that a final decision on each point will 
be the result of the taking of the best and 
the discarding of the worst from all the plans 
submitted. 

Furthermore, Mr. Harding has no desire or 
intention to dominate the entire government. 
This will mean the restoring to their normal 
functions of the three heads of our system, 
namely, the executive, the judicial, and the 
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A Week in the White 


legislative branches. Mr. Harding is willing 
to be the Executive. He recognizes that as the 
supreme head of our Government he will be held 
responsible by the people for the success or 
failure of his Administra- 
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House with Harding 


provided that it does not in any way infringe 
on our national sovereignty. If the League of 
Nations can be so amended that by no possible 
interpretation it could mean any diminution of 

our right to determine 





tion and, further, that 
its success or failure will 
depend upon the pas- 
sage of wise laws and 
their proper interpreta- 
tion. Consequently he 
is deeply interested in 
both Congress and the 
Courts, and will be 
ever ready with advice 
and counsel and _influ- 
ence to assist Congress 
with his judgment and 
experience. But his 
keen sense of justice 
and fairness and his 
recognition of their per- 
sonal responsibility will 
prevent him from _at- 
tempting with his won- 
derful political power 
and influence to -domi- 
nate or coerce them. 
We will have for the first 
time in many years three 
separate, distinct, and in- 
dependent branches of 
the Government. 

My readers doubtless 
are interested to know 
what concrete impres- 
sions | gained of Mr. 
Harding’s convictions 
upon the issues of the 
day that confront his 
Administration. Asa 
result of his frank dis- 
cussion of these subjects 
with me, | came away 
with the following conclusions, which I have 
phrased in carefully weighed language to con- 
vey the most accurate reflection that is within 
my power. 

Mr. Harding believes in a strong national 
sovereignty in direct contrast to international- 
ism. This is the keynote of his doctrine, and 
his slogan is “America first.’” Second only to 
this is his great desire to see universal peace and 
justice established. And he is willing to take 
part in any plan that will further these ends 


elevation. 


“His head has not been turned in the least by his 

While he feels the responsibilities that 

have been placed upon him, it has not given him any 

stiffness or hauteur, any sense of importance, or any 

demand upon the people for recognition of his 
executive position”’ 


our own course of action, 
I am persuaded that Mr. 
Harding would be its 
firm supporter. 

He is deeply interested 
in the improvement of 
our international rela- 
tionships, especially with 
the Latin-American coun- 
tries, and will utilize his 
influence to remove every 
possible cause of distrust 
of the United States and 
of her intentions toward 
her sister American Re- 
publics. This will prob- 
ably mean the speedy 
passage of the Colombian 
Treaty, a revision of pol- 
icy concerning Haiti and 
Costa Rica, and an un- 
derstanding with the new 
Government of Mexico. 
Mr. Harding’s aim ap~- 
pears to be to convince 
Central and South Amer- 
ica that the United States 
has no ulterior motive, 
no desire for domination, 
no intention of absorp- 
tion; that all that she de- 
mands is that they estab- 
lish stable governments 
that will not be a menace 
to the peace of America. 
He wishes to impress 
upon them that America 
is their friend, and de- 
sires to live with them 
in close political and commercial relationship 
that will be beneficial to both. 

On all questions of international import Mr. 
Harding’s mind is open, willing to listen to all 
propositions, and hoping to select the wisest to 
further our international position. Mr. Hard- 
ing’s very frank preélection statement that he 
had not formulated definite and concrete poli- 
cies, | now believe was the sincere and unafraid 
statement of a brave man, willing to admit 
that he was not omniscient or a superman, 








THE PRESIDENT IN THE MIDST OF A DELEGATION 


“There is a certain engaging frankness about the man that usually goes with the possession of superb physical powers, a 
something that subconsciously says that he is more than a physical match for the men that he meets and therefore does not 
need subterfuge to protect him” 























MRS. HARDING AND LADDIE BOY 


“No description of life at the White House would be complete unless it included an account of Mrs. Harding, because she 
is an integral part of her husband’s life. She has a graciousness all her own that makes you feel at home if you are visiting 
the White House”’ 
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_sistance of Herbert 


willing to admit that his judgment might not be 
right, and unwilling, for the sake of office to tie 
himself to any particular theory that more ma- 
ture reflection and changing conditions might 
prove to be unwise. 

Mr. Harding is par- 
ticularly interested in 
the economic ques- 
tions of theday. He 
recognizes that we 
are passing through a 
transition period, 
consequent to the re- 
construction period 
following the war, 
and that this condi- 
tion has thrown three 
million American 
men out of work. He 
is particularly anx- 
ious that the period 
of reconstruction and 
readjustment be 
quickly brought to a 
happy _ conclusion, 
and that the wisest 
measure to produce 
this result be speedily 
found. He is partic- 
ularly pleased to have 
the constructive as- 


Hoover in his Cabinet 
to assist in this re- 
construction. Mr. 
Harding has been ac- 
cused of being a rep- 
resentative of the 
Old Guard anda 
strict partisan of big 
business. Mr. Hard- 
ing’s position is that 
he is interested in the 
return of prosperity 
toAmericaand he believes that concessions must 
be made by both Labor and Capital to secure 
this desired end. He does not believe that Labor 
should be discriminated against, nor on the 
other hand that business should be harassed as 
a demagogic measure to secure popular support. 
He recognizes that prosperity cannot come as 
long as there is a feeling of insecurity for Cap- 
ital, and consequently is opposed to measures 
tending to destroy confidence in the stabil- 
ity of investments. His position, then, upon 





MR. CHRISTIAN, PRESIDENT HARDING'S SECRETARY 


“President Harding, to his subordinates at the White House, _ - 
is thoughtfulness and kindness personified. . He is__ 1€S, 
more considerate of them than he is of himself” 





Capital and Labor is that both must be 
protected in their rights, and that neither 
shall be discriminated against. He is opposed 
to measures that have a socialistic import, as 
tending to destroy 
vested rights. 

Here then, is the 
final picture of Hard- 
ing. A _ large up- 
standing man. A 
man of great virility. 
A man of undoubted 
courage. A man of 
no transcendent gen- 
ius, and, very strange 
to say, one who 
clearly recognizes 
this fact, and fs will- 
ing to accept advice 
and counsel of men 
perhaps abler than 
he. A man conscious 
of his present power, 
but who has no de- 
sire to force his will 
upon his fellow work- 
ers on whose shoul- 
ders coequally rest 
the responsibilities of 
government. An 
honest man, honest 
with himself and with 
the public. A man 
of good judgment 
and entire practical- 
ity. A generous, 
kind-hearted, and 
thoughtful man. 
Thoughtful of his 
subordinates, gener- 
ous to his adversar- 
and cordial to 
his equals. A man 
whose head has not 
been turned by the honors thrust upon him. 
A plain, every-day, practical man without illu- 
sions or visionary ideas. A man that is a sup- 
porter of stable government. A man intensely 
American in his instinct. A man under whom — 
the power of the executive will voluntarily fall 
lower than it has for the last twenty-five years. 
Incidentally there are many who believe with 
Mr. Harding that the reduction of Presidential 
authority is urgently necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our democratic form of government. 
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One of the Strongest Groups of Presidential Advisers and Department 


Heads in a Generation. 
By MARK 


OU can state it either way: You 
can say that Charles E. Hughes is 
the cornerstone of the Cabinet 
because he is in the State Depart- 
ment, and the State Department 

is the post that must bear the greatest load. 
Or you can say that Mr. Hughes would be a 
cornerstone anywhere you put him, and that 
he was put in the State Department because 
that is the place where a cornerstone is most 
needed. As it happens, Hughes is the corner- 
stone of the Cabinet in even a further sense, 
for to those who followed the Cabinet-making 
closely it seemed fairly evident that Hughes 
was the first member chosen and that the rest 
of the Cabinet was built from him upward. 

After Harding had been elected, after he had 
cleared his desk at Marion, after he had taken 
the rather disastrous vacation trip to Texas 
which turned out much too tumultuous for 
any quiet thinking, and after he had boarded 
a ship to go to Panama—then occurred prob- 
ably the earliest moment when he was able 
to put an undistracted mind on the first and 
biggest of his new tasks. Those who accom- 
panied him think it was just at that time that 
the name of Hughes occurred to him, and that 
when it did occur to him he had the air of relief 
of a man who sees an opening through his 
troubles. 

The filling of the State Department threat- 
ened Harding with many difficulties. Many of 


his old associates in the Senate, and most of the 
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men who had served with him on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, had strong ideas of 
their own as to who should conduct our dip- 
lomatic relations. [It was a time when the 
angry emotions of the campaign and of the 
League of Nations fight had not yet quieted 
down; and the irreconcilable Senators, still in 
the mood of a victorious dog that continues 
to chew at his victim, wanted a Secretary 
of State who should be of their own thought 
in thoroughgoing opposition to the League. 
Some of them, indeed, thought that one of their 
own number—one who had fought shoulder to 
shoulder with them against the League— 
should be chosen, and there was much public 
and pointed suggestion to the effect that Sena- 
tor Knox should be the one. 

On the other hand, there was a large group 
of Republican leaders, and important Re- 
publicans in private life, who deplored the 
thought that the work of constructing a new 
bridge from America to Europe should be put 
in the hands of any one who had been publicly 
and avowedly unfriendly to all that Europe 
has been doing for two years past. This group 
wanted Mr. Elihu Root, and in this wish they 
were reénforced by large numbers of thoughtful 
and disinterested people, who based their argu- 
ment on the sound ground that our foreign 
affairs should be entrusted to the hands of the 
one American who has had the largest ex- 
perience with them. 

Temperamentally, Senator Harding is a man 
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whom it would always pain to do a thing that savors of — 


truculence. Sympathetic understanding of the feeling of 
others and consideration for them is almost a guiding trait 
with him; and unquestionably there would have been the 
flavor of truculence toward foreign statesmen, already justly 
sensitive about our diplomatic manners, in appointing, as 
the official who must have personal relations with them, 
any one of the irreconcilable Senators. Such a choice 
could not avoid having the effect of added injury to the 
feelings of our late Allies, who had fought with us during 
the war, who had at our official solicitation joined with us in 
forming a league of nations, and had then seen that league 
repudiated by the Senate group. 

On the other hand, it was clear that Harding hesitated 
about naming Root, probably almost wholly for reasons that 
“just happened.” Harding and Root have qualities of per- 
sonality markedly dissimilar, and of the sort of dissimilarity 
which might have made one or both ill at ease in the kind 
of close association that must exist between a President and 
his Secretary of State. 

To a mind so troubled, when the thought of Hughes 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Secretary of State, who, according a 
to many of those who watched 3 
Harding’s Cabinet-making as it 4 
progressed, was the first member 
chosen. Senator Knox and Elihu 
Root were both suggested for the 
place in opposing political circles 
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came up on a quiet afternoon on the Gulf 
of Mexico, it must have had the flavor of 
the beginning of tranquillity. It must have 
had the lift of inspiration. From a party 
point of view, the thing that gave complete 
and obvious qualification to Hughes was the 
fact that he had been the candidate of his 
party for President of the United States and 
had received the approval of practically every 
voter in the party. On the broader grounds, 
Hughes had a substantially perfect availability. 
In one respect only was he inferior to any other 
man. The quantity of his diplomatic ex- 


perience was less than Mr. Root’s, but no one 
doubted that it was only in this accidental 
lack of a specific kind of experience that he was 
inferior. The quality of his mind was just as 
good, he was fifteen years younger, and he was 
in fact, just in process of supplanting the place 
that Mr. Root, by virtue of his years and his 
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natural wish for ease at the end of his honors, 
was more or less abdicating as leader of the 
bar of his country. 

| have said that those who followed Hard- 
ing’s Cabinet-making closely, surmise that he 
chose Hughes first and built the rest of his 
Cabinet around him. That is not literally 
true. From the day Harding first gave thought 
to his Cabinet, or even to the then distant 
possibility that he might some day be called 
on to make a Cabinet, there were a few men 
whom he had in, mind. These were chiefly 
old political friends and associates. UlIti- 
mately, not all of them landed. If Harding 
had chosen his Cabinet the day after his elec- 
tion, it would have been much more nearly a 
Cabinet of politicians than it nowis. Harding, 
as his position grew upon him, and as he rose 
to it, went through a process of growth readily 
apparent to those about him. He realized in- 


ANDREW W. MELLON, OF THE TREASURY 
In the opinion of Mr. Sullivan “ By every way of estimating, Mellon ought to be, for present conditions, 


the best Secretary of the Treasury we have had for a generation.” 


Secretary Mellon has had most of 


his financial connections in Pittsburgh 
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creasingly that his responsibility was less and less to his party and 
more to something broader. Out of that four months of growth there 
are at least two casualties, two men who, by every warm impulse of 
Harding’s heart, were destined for the intimacy of his official family, 
but who fell outside as sacrifice to a newly elected President’s increas- 
ing responsiveness to considerations other than personal. 

In the end, three men landed in the Cabinet of whom the basis of 
choice was largely political. The most obvious was the National 
Committee Chairman who managed the campaign, Will Hays. The 
naming of Hays to be Postmaster-General was designed to fulfil two 
precedents of practical politics—one, that a successful National 
Chairman shall be given the ribbon of a Cabinet post, and the other, 
that the Postmaster-Generalship shall be a political appointment. 
Wilson, it is true, did not give his national chairman, the late 
William McCombs, a Cabinet post; but Wilson’s absent-mindedness 
about political obligations of this kind was one of the traits which 
lost him support among the politicians and failed to gain for him an 
equivalent compensation from as much of the public as might have 
been expected to give him praise rather than blame for his frequent 
—and yet not uniform failure—to pay his political debts. Even 





WILL H. HAYS 


The new _ Postmaster-General. 
While in the eyes of many people 
Hays is too much of a politician, 
he is, in the eyes of many politi- 
ians, too much of an amateur. He 
is the youngest man in the cabinet, 
and owes his present position 
directly to the fact that he was 
Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. However, he : 
is a man of great energy and con- i 
siderable ability 
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so, Wilson’s appointment of Burleson to be 
Postmaster-General was purely political, and 
the precedent was fully observed by Taft in 
selecting Frank Hitchcock, and Roosevelt in 
choosing Cortelyou. 

Superficially, Harding’s selection of Hays 
to be Postmaster-General seems a mere follow- 
ing of the precedent. - But the fact is, it is one 
of those unhappy whims of fate which occa- 
sionally pursue a prominent man that, if to 
the public Will Hays is too much of a politician, 
to the politicians he is too much an amateur. 
Not all the old-time politicians completely 
approve of Hays. He isn’t “hard-boiled”’ 
enough. They sometimes think of him as the 
boy scout in practical politics, or asa Y.M.C.A. 
secretary or a college cheer-leader. It is true, 


Hays’s public experience has been wholly 
within the field of political organization, coming 
up through the county committee, the state 
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committee, and the national committee. A 
good deal of it is pretty rough work; and, 
in the hands of some men, a good deal of it is 
pretty smooth work—“smooth”’ in the wrong 
sense; but through it all Hays carries the faintly 
trailing aura of an elder in the First Presbyter- 
ian Church in a Middle West town of ten 
thousand, a quality that ever so slightly 
marks him apart when you see him in any 
group of sophisticated politicians or business 
men, or in any city drawing room. 

Hays is young. He is the youngest man 
in the Cabinet and one of the youngest in 
any Cabinet. His character and personality 
are not fully crystallized yet. If he continues 
to avoid the corroding influence of an older 
and more sordid school of politics; keeps free 
of that practice of compromise between prin- 
ciple and expediency, which is so frequently 
the heart of party management, and avoids 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Commerce. ‘He has indisputably the touch of genius,” in Mr. Sullivan’s estimation and, too, in the estimation 


of most Americans. 


Newspaper men in Washington think that he is likely to be “‘the pace-maker of the Administration” 
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EDWIN DENBY 


Of the Navy Department. A last 
minute choice and a man recom- 
mended to the President by 
Secretary Weeks who had known 
Denby in Congress. During the 
war Secretary Denby served as a 
marine, enlisting as a private al- 
though nearly fifty years of age 
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JOHN W. WEEKS 


Of the War Department. Before 
going into political life Weeks was 
a successful banker and business 
man, and his record in Congress is 
excellent. According to Mr. Sul- 
livan, he is to be classed as one of 
the strongest men of the cabinet 
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JAMES J. DAVIS 


Of the Department of Labor. 
Until 1913 the Department of 
Labor was combined with that 
of Commerce, and since then 
labor leaders have grown to 
expect one of their number as 
its head. However, Sec. Davis 
is less a labor leader than was 
his predecessor 
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HENRY C. WALLACE 


Of the Department of Agriculture. 
Secretary Wallace’s experience as 
editor of a farm paper of wide 
circulation in the Middle West 
has brought him into close con- 
tact with agriculture and has well 
fitted him to fill his present posi- 
tion 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL DAUGHERTY (AT LEFT) AND SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FALL 


Attorney-General Daugherty owes his appointment to the fact that he has been for many years a close political friend of 
the President. Secretary Fa]], who was formerly in the Senate, has also long been intimately acquainted with the President 























the temptation, very strong in politics, to count 
on politicial art rather than on the strength 
of men’s convictions, he may go a long way. 

It was Will Hays who devised the rule that 
solicitations of contributions to the Republican 
campaign fund should be limited to one thou- 
sand dollars. That rule fretted the older 
politicians a good deal, for they were accus- 
tomed to the easier practice of dropping in 
along Wall Street in New York, and along 
State Street in Chicago, and collecting the 
money in sums of ten and twenty and fifty 
thousand dollars. Hays encountered a good 
deal of opposition in initiating his innovation 
and making it stick. But when the Demo- 
cratic candidate made his charge that a little 
oligarchy of wealthy men were putting up 
big checks to “buy a stranglehold on the 
Government,” a charge which turned out to 
be the most sensational aspect of the campaign, 
it was Will Hays’s rule of small contributions 
that furnished a complete answer before the 
investigating committee and saved his fellow- 
Republican leaders from what threatened 
to be the most nearly serious menace to success 
that they had. 

Undeniably, so far as the public knows, the 
elevation of Hays to the Cabinet rests solely 
on his political experience and services. But 


-those who followed the campaign closely know 


he has unusual qualities. His motto is “things 
don’t” happen; they are brought about.” He 
has almost abnormal energy. He carries 
about in his pocket a curious tubular instru- 
ment of rubber and metal like a doctor’s 
stethoscope, devised to augment the sound on 
the long-distance telephone. He will interrupt 
luncheon to tell the waiter to call St. Louis or 
Minneapolis and in a moment he will pull his 
little tube from his pocket and transact a few 
thousand miles of business between corned beef 
and pumpkin pie. Hays has a compelling ambi- 
tion to do a good job, and a real talent for organ- 
ization, which is the one, quality most needed 
to get efficiency out of an enormously complex 
department of about three hundred thousand 
workers. It is not merely that Hays has the 


capacity for laying out efficient organization. 


in the abstract; he has also that personal 
magnetic equipment for leadership that causes 
an employee to “work his head off” for his 
chief and do it with happy enthusiasm. Hays 
was deeply shocked when one of the outgoing 
officials who had direct contact with the labor 
of the department, in turning his bureau over 
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to the new Postmaster-General, remarked that 
“of course, labor is a commodity like any other 
kind of supplies, to be bought in the market 
on the lowest possible basis.” That is sound 
enough political economy of the generation 
of Adam Smith, but Hays’s reaction expressed 
itself in saying, in his first utterance, that he 
regarded the department as three hundred 
thousand hearts and that he proposed to hu- 
manize it. The phrasing was crude, but the 
meaning was not likely to be lost to the workers. 

What Hays will -be able to do in measuring 
up to the ultimate test of a more efficient 
service to the public remains to be seen. One 
thing should be said in justice both to the new 
incumbent and the retiring one: Hays as 
Postmaster-General will not be able to contri- 
bute anything to the promised Republican 
achievement of a less costly government. 
Neither Hays nor any one else can run the 
Post-Office Department at less cost than 
Burleson did. It may well be it was Burleson’s 
rigid holding down of wages, during a period 
of rising costs of living, that caused most of his 
troubles. In any event, let it be said for 
Burleson that he was one of the few govern- 
ment officials who managed the public business 
as he manages his own, with the hard work, 
the same intefitness on the owner’s interest, 
and the same perhaps too rigid insistence 
about wages and hours. 


A POLITICAL APPOINTMENT 


HE other appointment that was obviously 
+] political, and to even a greater degree, 
personal, was that of Harry M. Daugherty 
to be Attorney-General. This was the appoint- 
ment which, together with that of Andrew 
Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury, met out- 
spoken opposition and criticism. By com- 
mon consent, that criticism is now silent, in a 
clearly obvious spirit of generous fair play, 
a spirit which includes not only the public 
at large, but also the Democratic leaders, who 
have more or less formally adopted a definitely 
affirmative policy that in a difficult time Hard- 
ing and his Cabinet must have sympathetic 
support in their chance to make good. A 
portion of the criticism of Daugherty as the 
chief law officer of the Government was based 
on the theory that his private practice had not 
been sufficiently within the field of what is 
commonly looked upon as formal legal work. 
The critics counted up the hours Daugherty 
had actually spent in the courts, and found 
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the number small. There is a fair, even though 
only partial, reply to this criticism in that the 
Attorney-General of the United States is not 
expected to appear much in court. The 
strictly legal work of the Government is done 
by one who, although a subordinate in the 
Attorney-General’s office, has duties of an 
importance greater than those of some of the 
other Cabinet members. The Solicitor-General 
during the next four years will represent the 
Government, either as plaintiff or defendant, 
in suits aggregating not less than ten billion 
dollars in contested taxes, contested payments 
on war contracts, and the like. It is not too 
much to say that the difference to the Treasury, 
in the preparation and conduct of these cases, 
between a first-class lawyer and one not first- 
class, will be fully two billion dollars, or half 
of the taxes that the public pays a year. In 
the quality of the men selected for this and 
other posts under him, as well as in the de- 
termining of policies (in which presumably 
he will to a large extent be guided by the 
President and the Cabinet as a whole), and 
by his measuring up to the standards of a good 
administrator, will lie Daugherty’s real test. 
He has great ability—let no one doubt that. 
And without any ungenerous discounting 
of judgment now, in advance of performance, 
(a judgment which Harding and Daugherty’s 
other friends sincerely expect to be distin- 
guished) let it also be said that any President 


-will be conceded the right to name one tenth of 


his official family on the basis of having near him, 
for countless services that areof high importance 
and at the same time by their nature intimate 
and personal, at least one man who is so faith- 
ful a fidus Achates as Daugherty is to Harding. 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


HE third man whose selection is occa- 

sionally described as political is Weeks. 
The implication is quite inaccurate. Weeks 
is a politician in the sense that as national 
committeeman he is the official head of the 
party in his home state of Massachusetts; 
and calling his appointment political may be 
to some degree due to the fact that all last 
summer he, with Hays and Daugherty and 
Hert and a few others, was among those who 
gave all their time to the work of the party 
headquarters. But Weeks had had an ex- 


tremely successful career as banker and busi- 
ness man before he came to Congress and the 
Here in Washington the outstanding 


Senate. 


thing we know about him is that during his 
service he made himself master of three of the 
biggest and most intricate departments of 
the nation’s business. In one term or another 
he knew, and was responsible in Congress for, 
the Post Office Department, the banking 
and currency part of the government business, 
and the War Department. Weeks mastered 
these departments as few congressmen or sena- 
tors in a generation master them. It took pro- 
digious energy, a head for business, a capacity 
for organizing details, and most of all it took 
that plain quality that is of all others the most 
indispensable in a public man, the will to work. 

There is much in Week’s appearance that 
suggests the War Department. Not dashing 
attack, not cavalry charges, nor anything like 
that, but the warfare of impregnable defense. 
His figure, and his big and shining dome, look 
like a fortress. He has the massiveness of one, 
and his features have the inscrutable impassive- 
ness of a ruddy Gibraltar. But if Weeks’s face 
is impassive, his less easily disciplined eyes show 
the qualities of alertness, bright and quick mov- 
ing. A just estimate of Weeks’s ability would 
class him high up toward Hughes and Hoover 
and Mellon as the strong men of the Cabinet. 


A MAN APART 


OOVER, of course, is a man apart. 

In a Cabinet, in politics, or in his pro- 
fession he falls into no conventional category. 
He has indisputably the touch of genius, the 
quality that dominates whatever mind it 
chooses for its lodging place, drives its pos- 
sessor on and on, and ignores most of the con- 
ventionalities that keep ordinary men in the 
track that in time becomes a rut. Hoover 
has the temperament of genius and its occa- 
sional moody variableness. It is a good thing 
for Hoover that his early career gave him the 
severest possible self-discipline in the combina- 
tion of a poverty that imposed hard and con- 
tinuous work, the kind of education that dealt 
with mathematics and physical science, and 
the career that dealt with such hard material 
substances as mines and metals. Otherwise 
he might have been as visionary as those who 
follow poetry and music, which are not without 
kinship to the kind of genius Hoover has. It 
is only his engineering career, the steady 
experience for years of compelling his imagina- 
tion to make good in facts and figures, that 
saves Hoover from being what the world often 
terms a dreamer. Even as it is, Hoover not 
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unfrequently frets himself into nervousness 
over the impossibility of dragging the material 
world as it is organized up to where he be- 
lieves he could organize it more beneficently. 

In the Cabinet-making Harding had to 
overcome more opposition to Hoover on 
the part of the politicians than to any other 
choice. The politicians were uneasy about 
Hoover. At best they thought of him as a 
political maverick. They feared his unex- 
pectednesses. They feared both the rapidity 
and the unevenness of his gait. They said 
he would always be getting over the traces, 
and might some time break away and run off 
with the whole machine—or even smash it up. 
The truth is, Hoover in the Cabinet is well 
placed for his maximum effectiveness. It is 
true, he wil! occasionally pull at the reins and 
chafe at the bit; but Hoover’s imagination and 
energy, checked and steadied by such even- 
gaited sure-footed old Percherons as Weeks 
and Fall and Mellon, will make an admirable 
team. Hoover may have the occasional im- 
patience inseparable from the greater reach of 
his imagination; but he has been engaged in 
highly organized businesses too long not to 
know the value of team-work. Incidentally, 
it amused many of us to notice that the first 
subject which the Cabinet as a whole was drawn 
to put its collective mind upon, the first de- 
partment that engaged the attention of prac- 
tically an entire Cabinet session, was not the 
State Department with its unsurpassed prob- 
lems, nor the Treasury, but Hoover’s hitherto 
neglected and, under any man but him, almost 
despised Department of Commerce. The Com- 
merce Department used to issue bulletins 
about new varieties of fish and send out printed 
slips about the demand for eight-day clocks in 
Peru. Under Hoover it will become as the place 
at the tablewhere MacGregor sits. Newspaper- 
men, whose descrimination in such mattersis part 
of their professional equipment look forward to 
a time when they will watch the Commerce De- 
partment quite as closely as the State Depart- 
ment or the Treasury, Hoover is likely to be 
the pace-maker of the Administration. 


AN IDEAL TREASURY HEAD 


Y EVERY way of estimating, Mellon 
ought to be, for present conditions, 
the best Secretary of the Treasury we have 
had for a generation. There is a great deal 
in the adaptation of men to times and condi- 
tions. McAdoo was a good war-time Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury. He was good because 
of the expansiveness of his temperament and 
the touch of the plunger that was in him. 
Lavishness and aggressiveness was what we 
needed in a war-time Secretary of the Treasury. 
What was most to be desired was a man who 
never counted the cost and to whom it never 
occurred that under any conceivable circum- 
stances the country could go broke. McAdoo 
was the man to scorn a billion dollar bond issue 
—although that was twice as much as had 
ever before been floated—and to say “make 
it three billions,” and by his energy and genius 
for publicity get the public to take them. 
In peace, time and money are equivalent; 
but in war, time is everything and money 
not to be counted. A man who didn’t think 
there could be such 4 thing as the bottom of 
the barrel was an ideal Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for war conditions. By the same token, 
Mellon, with his directly opposite ‘tempera- 
ment and training, is the ideal Secretary of 
the Treasury for a time when the barrel must 
be slowly and painstakingly filled again, when 
the need is to restore a limping organization, 
unravel the tangled threads, and stop the 
straggling wastes. 

The public criticism of the choice of Mellon 
was based chiefly on the fact that he is a very 
rich man whose associations, point-of-view, 
and natural sympathies are on the, side of 
organized business. It is true that Mr. Mellon 
is one of the richest men in America; but he is 
of a school of rich men who differ slightly from 
what is commonly meant by “ big business,” in 
the sense in which this phrase is used as a politi- 
calepithet. Mr. Mellon is a Pittsburgh banker 
who, so to speak, grew up with the town. 
He and his family were Pittsburgh’s leading 
bankers when he was a boy, fifty years ago; and 
his fortune is the result of his native ability as a 
banker and business man, coupled with the 
natural growth of the city. From being a 
banker in the strict sense, Mellon took on, as 
incidents of his banking, large interests in var- 
ious business enterprises of the sort that centre 
around Pittsburgh. If the share he took in a 
business enterprise ultimately became the di- 
recting interest, that was as much because of 
the confidence his associates had in his ability, 
as because of the leverage his wealth gave him. 
It is said of him that he has never sold anything. 
He was never a mere broker and never sold 
securities to the public. He merely invested 
his money in various enterprises, and then by 
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his ability made the enterprises extraordinarily 
successful and profited greatly by them. 

The difference between the kind of big busi- 
ness man Mr. Mellon is, and the kind of “big 
business” that is the object of political suspi- 
cion, while real, is nevertheless slight. If we 
should return to the mood in which the domin- 
ant political issues of the country are again 
what they were when Roosevelt was in his 
prime and when Wilson came into power, that 
is, the contest for economic freedom between 
big business and the unorganized individual, 
then in that event undoubtedly such distinction 
as there is between Mr. Mellon and “big busi- 
ness”’ in the political sense would not be enough 
to save him, and he and the Administration 
would be on the defensive. 

The net of any consideration which is both 
thorough and fair of Mr. Mellon’s adaptation 
to the Treasury Department in the problems 
that Department now has, must conclude that 
he is a strikingly good choice. The confidence 
of those who know Mr. Mellon’s past successes 
is based on the assumption that he can be as 
effective with a limping national treasury as he 
uniformally was with the limping private cor- 
porations that he took up and set on their way 
to extraordinary success. It must be remem- 
bered that, ordinarily, no man can be as easily 
and quickly effective in getting his will carried 
out in a public institution, in which the minor 
personnel is to a considerable extent deter- 
mined by the Civil Service and in which, ordin- 
arily, acertain amount of deference must be paid 
to political and personal considerations, as in a 
private corporation in which the owner has 
merely to say “do it” and it is done. But in 
these respects, in the present instance, Mr. 
Mellon will be facilitated by the universal recog- 
nition of the necessities of the case, and by the 
disposition of everybody in the Administration 
to give him every assistance in his big task. 

For the present tasks of the Treasury De- 
partment Mellon is a better man than McAdoo 
of Wilson’s Cabinet, and on any grounds is as 
good a choice or better than MacVeagh of 
Taft’s Cabinet or Cortelyou or Leslie M. 
Shaw of Roosevelt’s Cabinet—secretaries who 
directed the Treasury at a time when its duties 
were largely routine. . 

It is this aspect, the nature of the problems 
and the adaptation of the men to the problems, 
that is fundamental in any judgment of the 
calibre of a Cabinet and in any comparison with 
previous Cabinets. With this in mind, man- 


for-man comparison of Harding’s Cabinet with 
previous Cabinets during the past twenty 
years, will usually result in the judgment that 
this is the best Cabinet we have had in that time. 
The only other period during the present cen- 
tury when there were as many strong men in 
the Cabinet, was during the comparatively few 
months when Roosevelt had Hay, Root, and 
Taft, together with one or two other almost 
equally outstanding figures. 

It is in the Treasury Department and in the 
State Department that the problems that are 
new and big in the present Administration will 
arise. The Department of Commerce will be 
important because Hoover will make it so. 
The War and Navy Departments, in normal 
expectation, will have merely the problems of 
cleaning up débris and readjustment to peace- 
time basis. The Post Office Department’s call 
is for ordinary business organization on a large 
scale. The Interior Department ought not to 
develop any unusual problem. Harding’s 
choice of Senator Fall for that post probably 
had no basis more important than the fact that 
a Western man was desired for managing our 
Western resources of lands and minerals from a 
point-of-view sympathetic to the people of the 
West; and the fact that Harding knew Fall in- 
timately through their common service in the 
Senate. 


THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


HE Department of Labor should have no 

problems more novel or more difficult than 
those which came up during the last four years 
when labor made the unpreventably chaotic tran- 
sition, trying both to itself and to the rest of the 
community, from peace to war conditions. 
Harding’s choice of James J. Davis for the 
Labor post was a compromise which expressed 
his solution of one of the chief embarrassments 
that beset his Cabinet-making. The Labor 
Department was started only eight years ago. 
and the recent Secretary, William B. Wilson, is 
the only man who ever filled it. Secretary 
Wilson was a union labor official. For this and 
other reasons, union labor demanded from 
Harding a union man officially recognized as 
part of the union labor hierarchy. 

On the other hand there was a group, includ- 
ing many, but by no means all, of the powerful 
manufacturing and business interests of the 
country who demanded that Harding ignore the 
unions and appoint to the Labor Department 
some recognized and popular captain of industry. 
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The sort of man this group had in mind is 
illustrated by the fact that they suggested 
Charles M. Schwab. Harding steered between 
the two views by appointing a man who in his 
youth had been a member of an iron workers 
union, and who has carried his unioncard during 
a subsequent period when he is really a business 
man and banker rather than a laborer. Davis 
is enough of a business man not to be utterly 
disapproved by business; and, because of his 
connection with a popular fraternal order, and 
because he is sufficiently sympathetic to union 
labor he gives them, if not as much satisfaction 
as some official of the American Federation of 
Labor would have given, at least a sense of 
sympathetic understanding. 


WALLACE’'S TASK 


GRICULTURE in this country will face big 
problems during the coming four years. In 
truth, it is facing big problems now, but these 
problems, so far as they can be solved by govern- 
ment at all, will be met by legislation on the 
part of Congress rather than by any specific 
thing the Secretary of Agriculture in his official 
capacity can do. For the new secretary, Mr. 
Henry Wallace, of Des Moines, there should be 
no tasks noticeably greater than those that 
faced the other two lowa men who have filled 
that Department in recent years, Meredith and 
Wilson. Wallace is the editor of a progressive 
farm paper, who advocates many innovations 
in the relation of farming to the rest of the 
community, but who stops far short of the kind 
of radicalism that has swept parts of the agri- 
cultural Northwest during recent years. 
Denby was a last minute emergency 
choice. He didn’t even know enough about 
Harding’s thought of him to be a sad 
Cinderella. The appointment came to him 
with the unexpected suddenness of a midnight 
telephone call. Lowden had declined the 
Navy portfolio, the declination became pub- 
licly known, the other places were nearly all 
gone, and the friends of about two score men 
who had had hopes and been disappointed, 
began to bring pressure on Harding. The 
newspaper men who were on the scene felt 
that Harding suddenly chose Denby to end 
the embarrassment and importunity. - Denby 
without his knowing it, had been strongly 
recommended to Harding by Weeks, who had 
learned his quality when they sat in Congress 
together and had been further impressed by 
Denby’s joining the marines during the war ata 
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time when hewas close to fifty, and by the unique 
and useful service he performed in the navy. 

One such case as this generally happens in 
every Cabinet-making. It nearly always oc- 
curs during the closing five or six days of ex- 
citement that some perfectly contented and 
unambitious man in a distant city, who has 
never entertained a thought of the Cabinet, is 
suddenly struck by the lightning. In Wilson’s 
Cabinet-making, Franklin K. Lane was such 
a case. One day during the latter part of 
February, 1913, when Wilson was at Princeton 
putting the finishing touches on his Cabinet, 
I happened to meet Mr. Lane in Washington, 
walking along Pennsylvania Avenue toward 
the building of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of which body he was at that 
time a Republican member. We stopped 
and chatted for a few minutes about Wil- 
son’s Cabinet as so far known and about 
Wilson’s personality; and the conversation 
closed with Lane’s remark that Wilson in- 
terested him greatly and that he was looking 
forward to a chance to get a first look at him 
when he should arrive in Washington for his 
inauguration. The next time | saw Lane 
his rotund form was filling one of the chairs in 
the Cabinet room, a last minute choice for the 
Department of the Interior. 

Denby is a big, frank, friendly man, of direct 
mind and simple heart. The qualities that led 
him as a man of wealth and an ex-Congressman, 
and nearly fifty years of age, to enlist as a pri- 
vate in the marines as his idea of the best way 
he could help to win the war, are just the qual- 
ities that are best adapted to what is said to be 
the most important of the Navy’s present 
needs, the need to restore morale and good 
feeling to a force that is a little restless and 
unhappy in the reaction from the high feeling 
of active war. 


COOLIDGE 


NE unique personality who is in the Cabi- 

net, anid yet not of it, is Coolidge. Coolidge 
in many ways and under conditions that may 
readily arise is one of the two or three most 
promising figures in American politics. The 
thing that makes Coolidge unique is the fact 
that he is most preoccupied with Emersonian 
things. All the other leaders in the Republican 
Party are busy with material things, and the 
damaged economic organization of society makes 
that, for the moment, the immediate need. The 
other leaders are going to give us bread, but 
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THE CABINETS OF THE LAST FOUR ADMINISTRATIONS 


Coolidge has it in him to give us the kind of 
sustenance that was meant when it was said 
that man does not live by bread alone. For 
the moment, superficially we all seem intent on 
material things; but if the time comes when the 
public mood demands what Roosevelt supplied, 
then Coolidge, different though his personality 
seems from Roosevelt’s, is the leader who will 
supply us with that. 

Coolidge is one of the original Puritans who 
came over on the Mayflower and has been pre- 
served on ice for three hundred years. This 
hint of coldness which new acquaintances think 
they find in Coolidge’s personality, disappears 
in the warmth of more complete understanding 
of him. It arises chiefly out of Coolidge’s reti- 
cence of speech. He is the most un-loquacious 
man in public life. About this characteristic a 


whole anthology of Coolidge anecdotes has 
grown up. If Coolidge himself were asked to 
put his acutely analytical mind to explaining 
this trait of his he would probably say that it all 
comes down to two things: not speaking unless 
the circumstances call on him to speak, and not 
saying anything unless he has something to 
say. 

Coolidge is the son of a Vermont country 
store keeper of the race of rural New Eng- 
landers who have preserved through ten genera- 
tions many of the Puritan traits that originally 
started them off to found a new society in a 
strange country. He has most of the Puritan 
preoccupations, with the ethics of the relation of 
man to his fellow-man. He has also the Puri- 
tan doctrine of salvation through personal 
works. 
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Taking Over the Economic Control of Central and Southeastern Europe. 
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HE Interallied Food Mission, created 

by Herbert Hoover under authority 

of the Supreme Council of the Allies 

in Paris, was the agency charged 

with the task of succoring the 
desperately needy peoples of the new states of 
' central and southeastern Europe after the 
Armistice, and the further, and certainly more 
vital, task of aiding those peoples to rehabilitate 
their social life and bring out of their economic 
chaos a semblance of order and efficiency. The 
Paris conference had, of course, a certain al- 
truistic impulse, but the motive was primarily 
selfish: the two alternatives faced were, to let 
the new states go their own way, which would 
have led inevitably straight to Bolshevism, or 
to check the growing unrest and menacing dis- 
quiet within by supplying food and work. In 
theory a simple programme! 

We who went to carry it out were not de- 
ceived in this respect, however; time dis- 
closed to us complexities and difficulties that 
even those of us who had made a preliminary 
survey of the field of operations had not 
dreamed of encountering. The Mission, or- 
ganized by Mr. Hoover in February, 1919, com- 
prised the Hon. Cyril K. Butler for Great Bri- 
tain; Commendatore Giuffrida, one of the 
strongest of the Liberal Italian group and 
assistant food minister in his country, for Italy; 
the French representative, M. Olivari, who had 
trained one of the American divisions in France; 
and myself. As the representative of the United 
States I was compelled to take the initiative 
and the responsibility for getting things done, 
both because our Government was the princi- 
pal source of supplies and because, as Hoover’s 
personal agent and head of the American Relief 
Administration in Central Europe, it was neces- 
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sary for me to establish and maintain the 
leadership which Hoover held in Paris. His 
power at the time was steadily increasing; 
when we had perfected a communication 
system which kept him in touch with condi- 
tions, almost minute by minute, in our terri- 
tory, it grew tremendous, bringing to him 
world responsibilities which, as far as opera- 
tions in the field were concerned, automatically 
passed from him to myself. For weal or woe, 
in this crisis, we dominated central and south- 
eastern Eurape, for once we had set our hands 
to the plow there was no turning back! 

Picture a population as great as that in the 
states east of the Mississippi, grouped in half 
a dozen states fighting amongst themselves; 
Washington no longer the capital; New York 
shorn of its financial supremacy—it’s great 
banks, insurance companies, and transporta- 
tion corporations with their properties se- 
questered under the control of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois, with nothing left them but 
stocks and bonds worthless or almost worthless 
because of the confiscation suggested above, 
and faced with discovery that stocks, bonds, or 
even gold will not do for breakfast; picture 
the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, and 
the Southern Railway broken into half a dozen 
bits and each state trying to run its share in- 
dependently, each state trying to grab all of the 
cars and locomotives it could lay its hands on; 
the coal-miners hungry, sullen, and striking; 
all factories closed; the 1. W. W. bold, fearless, 
and uncontrolled; Samuel Gompers a conser- 
vative back number shorn of all influence; the 
militia of the several states fighting bloodily 
for the control of production and distribution 
areas and centres; picture clouds of soap-box 
orators, dreadfully in earnest, provided with 
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innumerable texts and most of them secretly 
subsidized, each proposing to the public the 
panacea which would cure the ailing body 
politic—multiply all these factors of chaos by 
a coefficient representing a thousand years of 
national hatreds and with such a picture one 
can visualize something of what we found. 

Hope lay only in a change. Salvation lay 
only in our Mission. We saw that—we should 
have been blind if we had not seen it. 

We could not even begin our task without 
means of communication. Mr. Hoover had 
already established a courier system of Ameri- 
can army Officers carrying mail sacks across 
Europe when every other medium of interna- 
tional communication had faltered and broken 
down—but this, at best, was a makeshift, 
despite the fact that the courier “‘tortoise’’ did 
defeat the telegraphic “‘hare”’ of those countries, 
so disorganized was their telegraph and tele- 
phone service. We promptly seized control 
of the special military lines which had been 
used by the German and Austrian general 
staffs, and which radiated from Vienna, to 
which capital we went presently to establish 
headquarters because of its strategic and geo- 
graphic central location. With this nucleus 
operated by forty of our signal corps and naval 
operators we finally connected up our offices, 
not only with the capitals and principal dis- 
tributing centres of the entire territory, but 
also, by a special line through Coblenz, direct 
to the office of Hoover in Paris. | am con- 
vinced that what we were able later to ac- 
complish would not have been possible without 
this speedy service. Five hundred messages 
a day went through our central exchange in 
Vienna in many of the hectic twenty-four hours 
we experienced; not only was Mr. Hoover in 
constant touch with every move on the board 
but also he knew what was going on forty-eight 
hours ahead of all the other Allied representa- 
tives. We Americans had the jump on the 
ball! 


A SUDDEN INTERRUPTION 


EANTIME we had already seen the 

necessity for immediate restoration of 
railroad service, first for food movements and 
second for coal. To put men at work we had 
to open factories, to open factories we must 
have fuel, and to move fuel we had to have rail- 
roads. But political differences, as | have 
suggested in the picture above, had broken 
most of the lines at all border points; equip- 
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ment was in appalling condition; bridges had 
been destroyed and tracks torn up in military 
movements preceding the Armistice; and 
finally there were still martial activities enough 
on every hand to make uncertain what few 
train service attempts were made and to fill 
most of those trains with supplies or soldiery. 
To complicate a situation already sufficiently 
complex the Italian military at Trieste—for 
the moment, our point of entry with supplies— 
were exceedingly arrogant and independent 
when our needs were presented to them; the 
Italian civilians in our Mission made noble 
efforts to get tracks cleared for our vital 
demands but found themselves immediately 
enmeshed in red-tape and halted by military 
circumlocution. At the moment Italy was 
involved in a wrangle with Jugo-Slavia and 
civilians of all sorts were relegated to the rear 
by the Italian fighting men. 

The climax came when, because of a reported 
Jugo-Slavian insult to the Italian flag at a place 
called Ljubliana, in Slavonia, the Italians 
promptly closed the borders to all traffic, tying 
up the southern railway running up from 
Trieste to Vienna. In effect this meant the 
complete stoppage of our programme of food- 
movements and the summary end of relief 
measures. Seventy-five thousand tons of food- 
stuffs lay at Trieste, but now the thin line of 
relief to the starving in the interior was rudely 
broken. 

The news of what we came to call the Lju- 
bliana incident reached me when at Ragusa, 
south of Trieste, on the Dalmatian Coast, 
whither | had gone on an inspection trip in the 
U. S. destroyer Stribling, furnished us by the 
Navy. I knew that this meant a knock-down 
and drag-out row with the Italian military to 
determine at once, and once for all, whether or 
not we were to be interfered with in our future 
operations. It was no time for telegraphic 
or diplomatic parleys—my place was in Rome 
to have it out with Orlando, the Prime Minis- 
ter, himself, using ammunition I knew | could 
count on from the indefatigable Hoover. For 
I had noticed in the press that the Italian Gov- 
ernment was negotiating for a $75,000,000 loan 
with our treasury in Washington, and as we 
boiled down the mine-strewn Adriatic that 
night our wireless was sputtering to the chief 
in Paris a plan that, as he said later, kept him 
on the job twenty-four hours a day. 

We floundered through that dangerous sea 
in the darkest night I have ever seen, headed 
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for Taranto, in the heel of the Italian boot— 
found ourselves in a regular London or San 
Francisco fog which, when it lifted, revealed 
the fact that we were in the middle of the mine 
field which protected that great naval ren- 
dezvous of the Italian and British Mediter- 
ranean fleets—were guided out of it by shouted 
admonitions to our cool-headed skipper, Van 
Auken, from the deck of a puffing and fussy 
tug sent to our aid—docked at last—made a 
rear-end connection, without tickets, with the 
Rome Express. And so to Rome. 

Orlando at the moment was in a peck of 
trouble. The Italian military were on the bit 
and the country wild about the question which 
gave to d’Annunzio and Fiume their little time 
on the world’s stage. But I had no choice but 
to confront him with our vital exigency. Our 
problem was to feed and rehabilitate countries 
inhabited by eight-five million people; Italian 
nationalistic sentiment was comparatively un- 
important. Meantime we had not long to wait 
before Hoover, reénforced by Presidential 
authority cabled from America, where Mr. Wil- 
son then was, on his trip home after the first 
Paris meetings, had given us all the desired 
backing. With it “up my sleeve” | went to 
Orlando and asked him to arrange an im- 
mediate opening of the railway lines from the 
Dalmatian Coast for the purposes of our relief 
work in central Europe. 


A DIPLOMATIC STROKE 


PERFECT flurry of messages began to 

pass between Rome and Paris. Orlando 
fought for time, or for a modification of my de- 
mands. But there was too much at stake on 
our side. My telegraphic news from Vienna 
and Prague were distressing; meantime Mr. 
Hoover was under compulsion to turn his 
cargoes of relief stuffs into money at once in or- 
der to keep his big machine functioning and the 
wheels of his project revolving. I was patient 
as long as | could be and then | fixed a final and 
irrevocable hour at which the Prime Minister 
must give me his answer. 

The matter hung fire. Would we not wait 
another day to meet the King? It was proposed 
to decorate us in recognition of our services! 
It was a matter of high honor! One more day 
—what was a day? 

Some of our Allied associates, who had come 
meantime from Trieste at my request to sit 
in on this game, were keen for the féte and the 
decorations. But I had come to Central Europe 
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to do a certain job—not to be decorated for 
coming—and | told them all that my declara- 
tion was in and that I stood pat on it. The 
appointed hour came without an answer. 
Despite protests on all hands we boarded the 
Venice Express for Trieste. | drafted and sent 
a note to M. Orlando stating my urgent rea- — 
sons for departure, and adding that I con- 
fidently expected that he would have a telegram 
awaiting me at Trieste assuring me of the 
coéperation of the royal Italian Government, 
when I arrived there the following morning. 
Otherwise | assured him solemnly that | should 
ask Mr. Hoover to hold up the American loan 
to Italy indefinitely until another method of 
procedure in relief could be worked out. 

A dashing Italian staff officer met our train 
at Trieste. He presented the compliments of 
the Prime Minister—in capitals!—and begged 
to be permitted to assure me of that renowned 
gentleman’s gracious acceptance of my terms. 
Furthermore he was requested to inform me 
that the High Command at Trieste had been 
advised to favor us with prompt compliance 
in whatever request we chose to make regard- 
ing our work and its expedition. Undoubtedly 
this splendid officer would have concluded by 
kissing me on both cheeks. But I was more 
concerned with getting back on the job and I 
left him. 

That night, trains began moving out of 
Trieste, laden with supplies for the starving! 


A ROUTE THROUGH GERMANY 


UT we had not trusted the successful out- 

come of our transportation problems 
entirely to the whim and decision of the Italian 
Premier. Life was too short to have to plow 
through differences between the Italians and 
Jugo-Slavs, as well as the other sets of com- 
batants who were brandishing military weapons 
to the detriment of commercial interchange. 
We were determined to take over the actual 
control of the railroads if necessary, and again 
Hoover as Director General of Relief became 
vested with a new authority. He was placed 
in charge of all the railways in central Europe. 
An Interallied Technical Commission was theo- 
retically placed in charge to practically carry out 
our plans but plenary executive power was 
vested by the Supreme War Council in our 
Chief in charge of transportation of the 
American Mission, Col. W. B. Causey, while 
the other members had none but consulting 
powers. Causey is one of that rare type 











of Southern gentlemen whose voice is soft and 
placid when he is quiet, but like that of a bel- 
lowing bull when he is aroused—he added to 
the natural loquacity of a Virginia birth the 
expressive vocabulary of a Western railroad 
man. The vigorous and impulsive Colonel 
has pounded the table in many languages clear- 
ing up international disputes which had reached 
an impasse, utterly unsolvable by the parties 
themselves without our disinterested interven- 
tion, and has been no small factor in keeping 
the wheels going around for he is still in Aus- 
tria as the Government’s Technical Advisor in 
Transportation. 

Having in mind our trouble at Trieste and 
our desire to secure a route through Ger- 
many from Hamburg into the heart of central 
Europe by train and canal, Hoover found the 
opportunity of arranging it with the Germans. 
He had sold them some two hundred odd mil- 
lions of dollars worth of American food for gold 
in hand paid, but made a condition for trans- 
portation across Germany of our food-stuffs. 
We used Hamburg as a base port, thence up the 
Elbe through the canals and across the border 
of Bohemia at Schandau. There we established 
another Interallied Commission consisting of 
one of our transportation men, Major Burke, 
of Boston, one German, and one Czechoslovak. 
Thus we ensured ourselves against being tied 
up by international troubles, relieved the con- 
gestion at Trieste, and improved our deliveries. 

~As time went on our men were spotted in the 

seaports, important railway centres, along 
boundary lines, and at national capitals, all 
hooked up to the central Vienna office by 
private wire, both telephone and telegraph. 
The wires hummed, for we had no time to 
write letters—the movements of everything 
were too fast, but every morning at his desk in 
Paris, Hoover knew to the ton the amount of 
foodstuffs imported or which we had bought 
in that great territory during the preceding 
day; he knew exactly what the starving people 
would get at five o’clock in the morning who 
lined up as early as four o'clock the evening 
before, and who fought at times like beasts for 
their places in those lines. 

With our close knit and comprehensive 
organization well in hand, | at once lashed out 
for the commodity surpluses of each country, 
despatched an expedition to the Ukraine in 
southern Russia, and took stock in each of the 
several countries of the commodities which 
might be exchanged: potatoes in the twenty- 
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five thousand ton lot, steel bridges, furniture 
by train loads, gasolene, oil, sugar, salt, pigs, 
arms, munitions, but principally wheat and 
maize. 

Meanwhile we had been working over prob- 
lems of finance. They were as badly com- 
plicated as those already referred to along 
other lines. Inter-state jealousies were so 
bitter that practically all financial relations 
had been broken off; more than that the various 
currencies of the several states had a depre- 
ciated and often uncertain value, and no state 
would receive the money of another on any 
terms. It must suffice in this space to say that 
there was a complete break-down of interna- 
tional exehange; yet, because there were com- 
modities in every state useful to some other 
state, it was absolutely necessary to arrange 
some method by which exchanges could be 
effected. I resorted to the most primitive 
financial system of history—barter and trade. 
To take care of balances of credit I established 
clearing houses in Vienna and Zagreb and, with. 
incredible difficulty finally managed to effect 
satisfactory bases of exchange on balances, so 
that in the end the tremendous business that 
we were shortly doing was conducted in an or-. 
derly fashion and every debt and obligation 
was eventually paid up. 

Simple as it sounds to say that barter and 
trade was the basis for the conduct of the bulk 
of our business, it was astonishing and at times 
disheartening to encounter the difficulties we 
did. The plain fact was that all the economic 
machinery of the whole area was smashed. 
Again, a concrete example may serve to show 
the involved nature of our transactions. 


RESTAMPED MONEY " 


HAVE already indicated that large stores 

of wheat were held in the fertile Banat 
region, now divided between Greater Serbia 
and Rumania, and this food we early set 
about possessing for the relief work in other 
states that were without agricultural territor- 
ies, primarily in Montenegro and along the 
Dalmatian coast. At the outset the Serbs 
were bitterly opposed to the exportation of any 
of this grain, though at the time they were so 
new at government that few of their amateur 
officials had any broad notion of policy what- 
soever and none of them knew exactly what 
stores the country had. Several meetings with 
the ministry resulted finally in an agreement to 
release one thousand tons; these we began 
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moving at once by trucks. But for the large 
transaction | had in mind it became necessary 
to arrange a more complex deal: our first stumb- 
ling block was the absolute refusal of Serbia to 
accept payment for the grain in Austrian cur- 
rency—between fifty and one hundred million 
kronen—because Serbia wanted no more of 
that money within her borders than she had. 
To meet this objection the American Relief 
Administration took over fifty million kronen 
from the Austro-Hungarian bank at Zagreb, 
sent it to Jugo-Slavia by a special train under 
the care of American officers—they were cor- 
porals and sergeants, by the way, but they wore 
the American uniform, so that, in practice, they 
were as imposing as generals—and delivered 
it to the Jugo-Slavs for stamping with their 
official Jugo-Slay imprint. Once stamped 
this money was turned over to an Austrian 
purchasing agent, who paid for the wheat. 

In the meantime the Jugo-Slavs and the 
Austrians had gotten into one of their periodic 
bitter feuds over a boundary matter and 
military operations had started on both sides. 
But we could not permit one war, more or less, 
to interfere with the feeding of the starving: 
despite furious diplomatic interchanges we told 
both sides that we were going through with 
that wheat. It developed at this point that 
the Serbs needed salt; in a manner of speaking 
we coerced them with salt. Against all these 
obstacles train movements were started and 
food moved and the starving were fed. Over 
80,000 tons of foodstuffs were transported in 
this transaction; 82,000 tons were purchased 
and ready to move, and cattle, pigs, and 3,000 
head of horses were sent forward. The horses, 
] am compelled to say, were shipped and killed 
for meat. And, as though we had not diffi- 
culties enough, many of our stock trains were 
stopped and military inspectors of three or 
four states took turn and turn about, at the 
various borders, in commandeering horses for 
their military needs. It was only with the 
greatest effort that we succeeded in checking 
this insolence, but eventualiy the horses arrived. 


BOLSHEVISM AT THE RAMPARTS 


HIS was a sample of our experiences in 

attempting to restore these very peoples 
to a place where their governments could 
function, where they could get work and earn 
money for food, and where that food could be 
delivered to them. It was trying work. At 
this distance it may seem that Mr. Hoover was 
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unnecessarily persistent in his thankless task; 
but it must be remembered that he was looking 
beyond the momentary needs of these coun- 
tries—that he was feeding and _ succoring 
Balkanized central Europe only as an in- 
cident to the fight he was making to throw back 
the red wave of Bolshevism that, all this time, 
was threatening the puny and chaotic states. 
And even despite his efforts, and oursin the field, 
Bolshevism did, in the end, get a foothold, and 
the battle became a hand-to-hand conflict in- 
stead of a long distance economic war of preven- 
tion. Bolshevism stormed the ramparts at last, 
and we closed in for the death grapple! 

The scene shifts from Vienna, whence all 
our activities were directed and from where, 
they continued to be carried on, as regards food 
and the economic rehabilitation, during the 
succeeding weeks, to Budapest. Hungary had 
been a half-hearted adherent of the Prussian 
cause from the first; one of the men who 
brought about her final surrender and with- 
drawal was Count Michael Karolyi, a Hun- 
garian aristocrat and a man of great wealth, 
cultured, traveled, and as proud and com- 
manding a figure as there was in all central 
Europe. Karolyi, when Hungary could fight 
no longer and fell prostrate under the feet of the 
French, had spoken in behalf of his beloved 
land; he had been heard patiently because it 
was a well-known fact that he had always been 
anti-German. The Allies, through the French, 
assured Karolyi and the Hungarian people 
that, if he were put at the head of the Govern- 
ment, he would be given the moral support of 
the Allies and the proud Magyars would be 
enabled to save their national life. Boundaries 
were fixed after long arguments—Hungary lost 
much territory, but she retained enough to 
make existence possible. 

Karolyi was chosen first President of the 
Hungarian Republic. His people believed 
in him; their hearts began to beat again 
with hope for the future. But their jealous 
and pugnacious neighbors began almost at 
once to slight and insult them. Jugo-Slavia 
crowded in from the south; on the north the 
Czechs made unwarranted advances; from the 
east, suddenly, came the Rumanians, boldly 
crossing the boundary line laid down by the 
Paris conference, and moving westward into 
rich Hungarian territory. Karolyi’s power 
began to wane at once. He pleaded with his 
people for tolerance and patience, he appealed 
frantically to Paris for help—for the fulfillment 
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of its promises. Paris moved weakly in the 
matter; the Rumanians flouted its edicts and 
made still another advance. Karolyi, the 
friend of the Allies, could not hold Magyar 
territory inviolate from the despised Czechs— 
thus the word went about. Karolyi held on 
tenaciously, fighting for time, protesting to the 
Czech Government, calling frantically on 
Paris; seeking to arouse in his own people the 
fortitude and faith they had held throughout 
the bitter years of war. But no help came; 
no response was given from any quarter. The 
Hungarians were fascinated by the Bolshevist 
promises and pictures that were now flung 
openly before them in the very streets of Buda- 


pest. Labor joined the forces of the Reds in 
small, but increasing numbers. Secretly plans 
were made for the disruption of the Karolyi 
Government, and on the evening of March 21st, 
with the republican army going over to Bol- 
shevism by battalions, Karolyi’s grip relaxed 
and his administration fell. The Reds, who 
had been hard at work with money and propa- 
ganda, at once leaped into the saddle. Bela 
Kun, getting into instant wireless connection 
with Lenin in Moscow, promptly and ef- 
fectively threw entire Hungary under the 
Bolshevist régime, and there began a new reign 
of terrorism and its attendant economic disin- 
tegration. 


Next month, Mr. Gregory will describe bis battle with Bela Kun and Bolshevism in Hungary. 


WHAT RUSSIA THINKS OF 
THE. BOLSHEVIKI 


The Economic Struggle in Russia As Viewed By One Who 
Has Taken Part in It. Shall We Trade with Russia? 


By SIR PAUL DUKES 


Late Chief of British Secret Intelligence Service in Soviet Russia 


TOLEN GOLD,” “Compromise with 
murder,” “Degradation of our na- 
tional dignity.” Yes, this is all true 
—except that perhaps the last is 
only a half truth, for there is another 

side to the question, which | am going to put. 
Postulating the proposition that foreign enter- 
prise is indispensable to the eventual recon- 
struction of Russia, the first essential in all 
matters relating to that country is a clear un- 
derstanding of the present position and an 
accurate estimation of the principles of what 
is termed “Communism” and the degree to 
which those principles have actually been ap- 
plied, successfully or unsuccessfully. That is 
what I want first to elucidate. 

The fundamental principle of Communism, 
as interpreted by the Bolsheviki, is the forced 
suppression of private enterprise, individual 
initiative, and personal ambition based on hope 
of profit. Yet the only means the Bolsheviki 
ever possessed of persuading the Russian 
workers and peasants to support the Bol- 
shevist régime was the promise of something 


for nothing. And this being contrary to Com- 
munist principle, it follows that Communism 
has not been established. Trouble began way 
back in 1918. Before Communism (a concep- 
tion unintelligible to the peasantry who form 
four fifths of the Russian population) could 
be introduced, a means had to be devised to 
enlist the favor of a majority of the peasant 
class. So the poor peasants were promised 
enrichment at the expense of the well-to-do. 
For nearly a year provincial Russia was ruled 
by so-called “Committees of the Village Poor,”’ 
bodies to which only the non-possessing peas- 
ants might be deputed, which were authorized 
to seize the property of the wealthier peasants 
and divide it among themselves. For this 
purpose the peasants were classified, as rich, 
middle, and poor. The first were such as by 
industry, enterprise, and thrift had raised 
themselves to positions of independence; the 
second consisted of those who were well on the 
way to attaining this position; while the third 
were such as by misfortune, incompetence, or 
idleness were possessed of nothing. The 
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third category coincided largely with the mass 
of stupid and illiterates, and included further- 
more the class of tramps, slackers, and good- 
for-nothings. 

The “Committees of the Village Poor,” 
drawn exclusively from the third category, set 
to work with a will, dispossessed the rich, and 
distributed their goods amongst themselves, 
a portion going to the Government. The mid- 
dle peasants at first sided with the poor in 
despoiling the rich, until it was their turn to 
be despoiled, when they became enemies of the 
Bolshevist system. The extraordinary phen- 
omenon was eventually witnessed of the rich 
peasants being driven into the Bolshevist 
camp, because, the tables being turned, Bol- 
shevist policy afforded them an opportunity 
of revenging themselves on those who had be- 
come rich at their expense. The imposition 
of a war tax at the end of 1918, however, fin- 
ally alienated the sympathies of the entire 
peasantry, for the rich “poor” would not pay 
because they were technically poor, while the 
poor “rich” could not pay because they had 
nothing left. This was the end of Communism 
in the villages. Chaos reigned, the Commit- 
tees were dissolved by the Government and 
replaced by new Soviets, while the latter, 
packed with Communist nominees, ceased. to 
be “Soviets,” becoming mere committees of 
the Communist Party. In view of peasant 
hostility the Government renounced the policy 
of socialization of the land, but the peasantry 
would still have broken into open revolt against 
what was called “Commissarocracy”’ (that is, 
the tyranny of local Commissars) were it not 
that the fear of the restoration of their newly 
acquired land to the landlords who supported 
Kolchak, Denikin, and Wrangel made them 
passively acquiesce in the present administra- 
tion and even actively oppose the militarist 
counter-revolution. 

Meanwhile, the chief measure of Bolshevist 
administration designed to establish Commun- 
ism in the towns was the suppression of private 
trading. This took two forms: (1) the prohi- 
bition of trading by individual dealers, either 
wholesale or retail; and (2) the suppression of 
the codperative organizations. The former 
measure has never succeeded. Private illicit 
trading, often carried on under conditions of 
extreme difficulty and even danger, continue 
in the teeth of the Bolshevist authorities to 
this day, and on such a scale that, although 
armed force is employed against it, it never 
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could be completely suppressed. The most 
marked effect of the forced closing down of 
private business houses has been merely to 
transfer trade from the stores and shops to 
the sidewalks, streets, and market-places. It 
is estimated that tens of thousands of people 
daily turn out into the streets to dispose of 
wares in exchange for money or food, or to 
buy up food and goods, especially jewelry 
and other valuabies, for purposes of specula- 
tion. While the workers in the factories were 
starving | have purchased on the market- 
places of Moscow the finest white flour, butter, 
sugar, eggs, tea, and even candy. Sellers and 
buyers alike are denounced by the Government 
as “counter-revolutionaries” and “enemies of 
the people,’ and periodically the market- 
places are raided by armed bands who seize 
the goods and arrest a few dozens of the thou- 
sands of traders. None the less this private 
commerce has continued on such a scale 
that only a small percentage of the “sack- 
carriers”’ (as private traders are called, carry- 
ing their goods in sacks) are arrested daily at 
the stations. The majority storm the plat- 
forms en masse regularly every morning, and 
despite their speculative prices they are re- 
garded as heroes and benefactors by the har- 
assed citizens. 


SUPPRESSING THE COOPERATIVES 


l‘ SUPPRESSING the codperative organ- 
izations the Bolshevist Government met 
with greater success. As little appears to be 
known on this side of the Atlantic regarding the 
Russian coéperatives, and as they are destined 
to play a conspicuous part in the reconstruc- 
tion of Russia, I will dwell for a moment on 
their origin and development. 

At the commencement of the Bolshevist ré- 
gime there existed three distinct branches of 
coéperative organizations in Russia: the Codp- 
erative Union of Consumers, the Credit Co- 
operative, and the Codperative Union of 
Producers, all acting in close harmony with one 
another. The first of these originated just 
over twenty years ago with a capital of*800 
roubles, representing 800 members, each con- 
tributing one rouble. In 1914 this union 


numbered 319,479 members, with a yearly 
turnover of more than ten million roubles, 
while a phenomenal growth during the war left 
it in 1917 with a membership of 10,269,757 
with a turnover of more than two hundred 
million roubles. 


About fifty million people, 
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including members’ families were served by this 
union alone. It possessed thirty factories 
and industrial concerns. It had its own flour 
mills, confectionery works, fisheries, tobacco, 
soap and boot factories, chemical works, and 
paper mills. The combined membership of all 
codperative unions in Russia in 1917 amounted 
to one third of the total population. 

The motives of the Bolshevist Government 
in suppressing free codperation were obvious. 
Despite many defects, due to its mushroom 
growth, Russian codéperation represented a wide- 
spread popular democratic movement, under 
popular control, and embracing all classes with- 
out distinction. It was thus the antithesis of 
Bolshevism. It was obvious that if Bolshevist 
propaganda was to have any success the field 
must be kept absolutely clear of competition. 
In ‘January, 1920, the British Government 
made a proposal to trade with Russia, through 
the medium of the codperative unions, inde- 
pendently of the Bolshevist Government. The 
Bolsheviki promptly arrested and imprisoned 
the last remaining codperative leaders, deposed 
their accredited foreign representatives, and 
proclaimed that the codperative unions had 
“voluntarily” amalgamated themselves with 
the Bolshevist Commissariat of Food and had 
become a state institution. 


LENIN’S DECEITFUL TACTICS 


ENSATIONAL rumors recently emanat- 

ing from Moscow through Reval and 
Helsingfors now depict Lenin in the light of a 
leopard proclaiming his intention to the world 
at large of changing his spots. After four years 
of fulmination against society in general, of 
denunciation of capitalist and bourgeois “dic- 
tatorship,” and advocation of a bloody world- 
revolution which shall open the sluices of law- 
lessness, pillage, and crime, Lenin suddenly 
appears in the guise of a peacemaker, ex- 
tending an olive branch to the “vicious 
bloodsuckers”’ of the foreign capitalist class! 
“Communism,” he says in effect, “cannot 
restore Russia. So we will get foreign capitalists 
to reconstruct Russian industry and make of 
Soviet Russia a garden.” 

We must not be misled by Lenin’s strategical 
acrobatics. Lenin may swerve as_ regards 
tactics, but not in his goal. Indeed, he has 
constantly swerved in his tactics. Was it not 
Lenin who demanded universal suffrage? Yet 


free elections are now completely suppressed. 
Was it not Lenin who loudest of all clamored 
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for the Constituent Assembly? Yet it was he 
who dispersed that gathering at the point of 
the bayonet. Did not Lenin socialize the land, 
but, finding the entire peasantry against him, 
made his first “concession to capitalism” by 
restoring private land ownership, “tempo- 
rarily,” hoping to be strong, enough later to 
abolish it again? Was it not Lenin who ad- 
vocated the establishment of workers’ com- 
mittees in the factories? Yet it was he who 
abandoned those committees, introduced “iron 
labor discipline,” the ten and twelve hour work- 
ing day, censored strikes as “counter-revolu- 
tionary,” and deprived the workers of the right 
of free speech and free meeting. Did not Lenin 
also encourage the formation of army commit- 
tees to disintegrate the former army, and sub- 
sequently abolished them to reinstate Czarist 
officers? Lenin it was who cried, in 1917, “All 
power to the Soviets!” But it was he who 
turned those “Soviets” into committees of the 
Communist Party, forbidding admission to any 
but Bolsheviki. For propagandist purposes 
Lenin now calls his Government the “Soviet 
Government,” whereas accordjng to his own 
definition of a “Soviet” as a “freely elected 
council representative of labor” there is to- 
day not a single Soviet from end to end of 
Russia. For propagandist purposes also Lenin 
adopts for his Government the title of “Gov- 
ernment of Workers and Peasants,” when in 
reality the country is ruled by a Communist 
camarilla, with a following (according to Lenin’s 
own estimate) of not more than 3 of 1 per cent. 
of the Russian population, while the workers 
and peasants are mercilessly deprived of every 
vestige of participation in the administration 
of their affairs. “We will pay the peasants 
for their food in paper money,” says Lenin, 
but privately he adds, “for paper money will 
soon be worthless, so we shall really get the 
peasants’ produce without paying for it at all.” 
These are all Leninist tactics—in other 
words, deliberate, calculated, and systematized 
deceit—and so is his olive branch to capitalism. 

No. Tactics may change, but Lenin re- 
mains the same. We will not be deceived 
by his efforts to scrape off his red paint. 
The Bolsheviki have prophesied the world 
revolution daily since they came _ into 
power. I personally participated in huge 
demonstrations in Petrograd celebrating the 
outbreak of the world revolution on July 20, 
1919. No one was so bewildered as the 
Bolshevist demonstrators when it was subse- 




















quently discovered that the world revolution had 
not broken out! I donot believe we need fear the 
world revolution. | believe it to have been as 
huge a miscalculation as Lenin’s belief in the pos- 
sibility of establishing Communism in Russia. 
At the present moment Russia is separated 
from the rest of the world by artificial barriers, 
erected both by ourselves and by the Bol- 
sheviki. To undermine the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, let light into Russia! Force a breath of 
fresh atmosphere into a country polluted by 
pernicious propaganda and the calculated 
incubation of class hatred and malice! 
Encourage anybody and everybody, there- 
fore, to enter Russian territory for whatsoever 
purpose, be it for trade, journalism, investiga- 
tion of conditions, study of economics, or any 
other motive! Not only should people of 
every class, especially labor representatives, 
not be dissuaded from traveling to the “Social- 
ist paradise,” but I should like to see the editors 
of every pro-Bolshevist paper and the entire 
class of faddist “parlor Bolsheviki” granted 
a free passage and all facilities. Skaterti dor- 
oga!—as the Russians say. It is not so much 
the Bolshevist Government that should cry 
“Welcome to Russia!”’, it is our Governments. 


SHALL WE TRADE WITH RUSSIA? 


UT what about “dealings” with the 
Soviet Government? What are the pros 
and cons of trading? _ fear that, as an Eng- 
lishman, | may be misunderstood in speaking 
on this subject unless I explain that I have 
never discussed this subject with British 
ministers, neither have | had any part in de- 
termining the policy toward Russia which is 
now being followed by the British Government. 
I do not believe that under present condi- 
tions in Russia any trade will be successful. 
The ruthless suppression of individual enter- 
prise and commercial ambition has reduced 
Russian industry to almost complete stagna- 
tion. But one other thing is equally certain, 
we shall never get anything out of Russia 
until we begin trying. 

It is universally maintained by every busi- 
ness man competent to judge of Russian af- 
fairs that the first essential for the restoration 
of normal conditions in Russia and the resump- 
tion of commerce is the reéstablishment of the 
principle of free trading between individuals, 
and between the towns and villages within 
Russia. This is a condition which any trade 
commission to Russia is bound to insist upon. 
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Personal ambition, individual enterprise based 
on the hope of profit and advantage—in other 
words, human nature—must again be allowed 
At present the vitality of the intellectual 
Classes schas sunk so low as to affect them not 
only physically but mentally, but is it likely 
that a convalescent Russia will expel her foreign 
benefactors and prefer at some future date to 
be re-plunged into barbarism? 

Moreover, the reéstablishment of free trading 
will inevitably be followed by the revival of the 
coéperative organizations, in whose hands the 
trade of Russia was rapidly becoming con- 
centrated up to the time of the revolution. 
Free codperation ended with the “amalgama- 
tion” of the codperative unions into the 
Bolshevist Commissariat of Food. But this 
commissariat is so hopelessly incompetent that, 
despite the suppression of the codperative 
societies, the Bolsheviki have frequently been 
compelled to fall back on the remnants of the 
latter, especially in direct dealings with the 
peasants. Thus the shell of the codperative 
organization still exists, though its leaders pine 
in Bolshevist jails and are replaced by Commun- 
ist Commissars with no interest beyond consoli- 
dating the political power of the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment. The memory of the codperatives has 
always lived in the hearts of the people. 


“STOLEN GOLD!” 


UT the Bolsheviki will pay at first with 

gold,” it is objected, “—stolen gold.” 
Yes, the gold is stolen. But, stolen or not, | 
personally would rather see it safely put away 
in western European banks than distributed to 
hooligans, malcontents, and professional agita- 
tors, glad to get a well-paid talking job in 
foreign countries. There is not much of this 
gold anyway, and it can never be restored to 
the rightful owners until Russia is reéstablished 
and its Government is changed. One step 
toward achieving that end is to deprive the 
Bolsheviki of the gold wherewith to pay for 
foreign propaganda. Besides, amongst Rus- 
sians, who are the people who cry loudest 
against taking “stolen gold’? As far as 
Europe is concerned they coincide largely 
with those elements who have never done 
anything against Bolshevism except talk, 
who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, 
who dream of the restoration not only of lost 
goods but also of their landed estates, and who 
are blind to the fact that for Russia’s weal it 
may be necessary to reconcile themselves to 
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the sacrifice both of their gold and of their land. 
But go and ask those anti-Bolshevist Russians 
who are nearer events and have kept in touch 
with the Russian people. Without exception 
they demand the restoration of intercourse 
between Russia and western Europe. The 
Mensheviki and the Right Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary parties, whose leaders lie in Bolshevist 
prisons, have consistently demanded it. 

For some time past it has been observable 
that the Bolshevist Party is segregating on 
the question of intercourse with “ bourgeois- 
capitalist” Europe into two opposing camps. 
The one section, led by Krassin and Lenin, 
favors this hateful but inevitable compromise. 
The other section, led by Apfelbaum-Zinoviev 
(of the so called Third International), Trotzky 
(War Minister), and Dzerzhinsky (of the In- 
quisitorial Extraordinary Commission), ad- 
vocates world-revolution first and foremost. 
“No truck with bourgeois-capitalism!” they 
cry. These are the people who only “see red.” 
They “see red” oh a world-wide scale. To 
‘them Russia is nothing. They would rather 
have Russia torn asunder and utterly laid 
waste than see her weaned back to health 
and strength through the re-infusion of the 
“capitalist” spirit, by which they mean per- 
sonal enterprise, industry, and ambition. 
How,.| would ask, may we best combat the 
designs of these desperadoes—by the example 
of our own tried and tested methods, or by 
~ the artificial barrier which has kept the oppos- 
ing factions together for more than three years 
and united them in a common bond of self- 
defence? 


FREE INTERCOURSE THE ANTIDOTE 


HERE are a number of _ territories, 

formerly integral parts of the Russian 
Empire, which have thrown off the yoke 
of revolution and_ established separate 
independent republics. These states seek 
to reéstablish normal relations with Russia 
because they realize that Bolshevist tyranny 
is consolidated by being warred against 
and by being dammed up by § artificial 
barriers. Russia may well be healed gradually 
from the periphery toward the centre as 
knowledge of the western world percolates into 
the interior. That this is so has been de- 
monstrated already by delegations of Russian 
peasants from the regions lying adjacent to 
the Baltic States, appealing to be annexed by 
or taken under the protection of the latter. 


It may well be that the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, which seized power by violence, which 
rules by violence, and which preaches violence, 
must also come to an end by violence. Per- 
sonally, knowing the Bolsheviki as | do from 
prolonged experience, | believe this ultimately 
to be the case. Events, however, have proved 
that this must be a matter for the Russian 
people alone, without our intervention or 
participation. But if such a débacle were 
suddenly to occur, will not Russia’s welfare be 
best served and our own interests promoted 
by having representatives on the spot to set 
in immediate motion along free and unfettered 
lines the economic apparatus that is to develop 
Russia’s limitless natural resources? 

Many people are misled by the offer of trade 
originating from Moscow. They conclude 
that it must therefore be of advantage solely 
to the Bolsheviki. Besides protesting that the 
Soviet Government has nothing to trade with 
except a little stolen gold (which is very true), 
they fear the Bolsheviki will use the facilities 
of intercourse for intensified propaganda. Yes, 
of course they will! But they won’t get much 
more propaganda across than they do already. 
A few more stolen ‘jewels may be smuggled into 
England enveloped in chocolates, or a bit more 
literature glorifying the Russian paradise may 
be shipped to Norway or other places in bales 
marked “flax,” but what will their efforts to 
maintain this fiction avail them when free 
intercourse permits the whole world to see for 
itself? If Lenin really believes the capitalists 
are going to reconstruct Russia in order to 
accelerate the world revolution it is only one 


more gigantic miscalculation on his part. - 


His whole régime, his whole policy—except in 
one respect—has been a series of colossal 
miscalculations. The exception was his correct 
assumption that the forces of lawlessness, 
discontent, and crime would always support 
an effort to establish his system. The surest 
way to dissipate darkness is by introducing 
light. The greatest compliment we can pay 
to Lenin is to fear him. If we on our part be- 
lieve that the antidote to vicious revolutionary 
ideas lies in the truth of our own principles, if 
we believe in democracy, good-will, and free 
coéperation between free individuals, then let 
us thrust those ideas upon the Russian people 
through natural channels, confident that these 
principles cannot be contraverted or withstood 
by a petty group of fanatical and violent 
doctrinaires. 








